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PROCESSIONAL DRAMA AND DRAMATIC 
PROCESSION IN GERMANY IN THE 
LATE MIDDLE AGES 


Works treating of the German religious drama have shown 
considerable diversity and confusion of ideas concerning the re- 
lations of play and procession in the late Middle Ages. Much 
light has been thrown upon the subject quite recently by Oskar 
Sengpiel in his study, Die Bedeutung der Prozessionen fiir das 
geistliche Spiel des Mittelalters in Deutschland.‘ This article gives 
the question further consideration, with the use of some new 
material. 

The procession, which in various ways played such a large 
réle in mediaeval life, has always been an important element in 
the German religious drama. In the liturgic and semi-liturgic 
plays and in the great popular plays of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, as performed in church or market place, there 
were processional features. These extended occasionally into the 
streets of the city.? In most of these cases the processional ele- 
ment grew naturally out of the action of the play and was sub- 
ordinate to it. This article, however, is concerned primarily with 
cases in which the play was more or less subordinate to a pro- 
cession. 

The great church processions which every city had were not 
only ecclesiastical but were also popular in character. Along 
with the large body of clergy marched the trade guilds behind 
their respective banners, the lay religious guilds, the nobility, 
the city fathers, and finally the unorganized folk of both sexes. 
There was in the Middle Ages, as there has doubtless been at all 
times, a tendency to introduce into such processions striking or 
diverting features. Ship pageants, dragons, animal masks, giants, 
and wild men were features found particularly frequently. In 
view of this general tendency and the primarily religious charac- 
ter of the processions, together with the familiarity of the people 


 Germanistische Abhandlungen, Heft 66, Breslau, 1932. 

* In the Frankfurt play of 1498, at the end of the second day, the captive 
Christ was led in procession through the streets of the city and was again led 
through them at the beginning of the third day, probably with the procession 
of all the players. Then on the day after the play ended the crosses of Christ and 
the good and bad thief were borne in procession out in front of the Sachsen- 
hausen Gate. 
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with scenes of the Bible and various saints, a familiarity fostered 
by the regular religious drama and by the scenes depicted, often 
in cycles, in the paintings, stained glass, and sculpture of the 
churches,’ it would seem a very natural development that such 
scenes in the form of costumed groups should find their way into 
the processions. If introduced in this way, it seems to me most 
probable that they were at first mute scenes. 

The bringing of such scenes into processions presented a 
slight problem even without spoken words. They could of 
course march on foot, relying for effect upon costumes and em- 
blems and this they often did, but on foot they could not as- 
sume real dramatic grouping, as tableaux vivants, or mystéres 
mimés. For this it was necessary to have either moving stages, 
horse drawn or man carried, in the procession, or fixed stages 
in the streets through which the procession passed. Both of these 
methods of staging were fairly common, the second one especi- 
ally in the Netherlands and Northern France.‘ Sometimes both 
methods were used in connection with one and the same pro- 
cession. In the famous Procession of Our Lady at Lille, for five 
centuries the chief féte of that city, there were, in the fifteenth 
century, Biblical and other historical scenes given by trade 
guilds in the procession and other similar scenes given by parish 
or district organizations on fixed stages along the line of march. 

The bringing of spoken drama into the processions or into 
some relation to them presented a greater problem than the mute 
scenes. Various ways were used. One was the speaking of lines 
by participants in the procession while they were marching. The 
well-known case is that at Draguignan, France, in 1558—“... 
le plus d’istoeres et plus bréves que puront estre seront et se 
dira tout en cheminant sans ce que personne du jeu s’areste’”— 
but even here on the same occasion of Corpus Christi in some 
other years, as in 1555, the play was given on scaffold stages in 
various places in the city.* It is evident however that no con- 

* In 1420 the procession of a royal entry into Paris marched past a series of 
tableaux vivants of Bible scenes that reproduced sculptures of Notre Dame. See 
G. Bapst, Essai sur l'histoire du thédtre, p. 95. 

* See the interesting Brussels tableaux of 1496, reproduced in Max Herr- 
mann’s Forschungen sur deutschen Theater geschichte, pp. 367 f. 

* L. Lefebvre, Histoire du thédire de Lille, p. 40. 


* Reoue des Sociétés Savantes, 6 Series, 3 (1876), p. 467. Four other cases of 
words spoken en cheminant are Tamsweg, Austria, in the 18th century (Zz. f. 
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siderable amount of spoken drama can be successfully given en 
cheminant. A second way was to give the whole play first, 
followed by the procession in which the players would march 
with other participants. This was quite common in South Bavaria 
and Austria in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries when 
on Good Friday a passion play preceded the so-called “‘figurierte 
Prozession,” a procession with figures, or dramatic groups. A 
third and very common way was for the groups to march in the 
procession and then give their play at the end of it. A variation 
sometimes found was for the groups to march in the procession 
in the forenoon and give their play in the afternoon, as at Lier 
in 1444". A fourth way was to have the whole procession come 
during a single break in the action of the play, as in the Passion 
Play of St. Stephens in Vienna or in a passion play at Schwyz.® 
While these two processions spring, in a sense, from the action 
of the two plays, yet they have in them also various partici- 
pants other than the actors of the plays. A fifth way was to 
have the whole play at one halt or break in the procession. This, 
as we shall see, seems to have been the case at Zerbst. A sixth 
way was the usual English custom of having the scenes of the 
play on a number of stages or pageants which move from station 
to station while the audiences remain at their respective stations. 
This method has nothing very processional about it, only the 
single pageants moving on at infrequent intervals. A seventh 
way is to have the scenes on a number of fixed stages, with the 
spectators moving past them, i.e., moving to them successively, 
while the players stay in one place. While this was most common 
with mute scenes or pantomine, there were at times spoken 
words, as at Audenaerde and on some of the stages at Viterbo 





dsterr. Volkskunde, 11, 138), Bozen in the 18th century, where, however, the 
verses were repeated on a fixed stage later on the day of the procession (Z#. d. 
Ferdinandeums, xix (1905), p. 308), Schwiibisch-Gemiind in 1802, where how- 
ever the main play was given just before the procession (Vulpius, Curiositaten, 
v1, 372) and Furnes, Belgium, where a mediaeval procession has survived down 
to modern times. Joh. Bolte, in the Festschrift Eduard Hahn sum LX. Geburtstag, 
pp. 269 f., has described it as he saw it in 1904. 

7“Ttem den gesellen, die hier tspel speelden ten ommegangck ende oock 
smorgens in die processie ginghen, een Ib. groot” (Belgisch Museum, vimt, 292). 
See the practice at Bozen mentioned in preceding note. 

® See Berichte u. Mitteil. d. Alterthums-V ereins su Wien. x (1869), 334, and 
Der Geschichtsfreund der fiinf Orte, xxii, 232. 
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past which the splendid Corpus Christi procession of 1462 
passed.® An eighth way, differing but slightly from the seventh, 
was to have the scenes given on a number of fixed stages, usually 
at the regular station altars of the Corpus Christi procession, 
but with the players, as well as spectators, moving on in pro- 
cession from station to station. It is probable, as we shall see, 
that the long play of Kiinzelsau was given in this way. Short 
dialogues were quite commonly given in this way in Bavaria and 
Austria in the late sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, that is, 
during the earlier years of Jesuit influence. Later the Jesuits 
seemed to prefer a longer play given at the end of the proces- 
sion.!° 

After showing, by way of introduction, that the ways of 
combining spoken drama and procession were more varied than 
perhaps is generally realized, I turn to some of the German pro- 
cessional plays in the hope that I can correct certain errors or 
otherwise throw some new light upon them. The discussion will 
not be exhaustive and will be concerned chiefly, but not wholly, 
with the question of how they were performed, that is, how 
drama and procession were related. 


ZERBST 


In this city, in the late fifteenth and early sixteenth century, 
there took place on the octave of Corpus Christi day an elaborate 
annual procession with some fifty groups from Bible and sacred 
legend, given, for the most part, by the trade guilds. Connected 
with it were spoken words, but not real spoken drama, for the 
lines explanatory of each group were not uttered by characters 
in the groups. If, as assumed by Creizenach and others, the lines 
were spoken repeatedly at certain pauses or stations in the pro- 
cession, they would naturally be spoken by different persons, one 
for each group. Sengpiel, however, is of the opinion, and we shall 
see by new evidence that he is doubtless right, that they were 
spoken at only one time and one place—on the market—and all 
spoken doubtless by one person. The new evidence will show, 


* For Audenaerde see Belgisch Museum, vi, 384, under year 1414; for 
Viterbo, Commentarii of Pius II, also J. Burckhardt, Kultur der Renaissance, 
4th ed. m, 141. 

1° Bernhard Duhr, Die Studienordnung der Gesellschaft Jesu (Vol. 1x of 
Bibliothek der katholischen Padagogik), p. 138. 
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however, that he is wrong in thinking that this one time was at 
the end of the procession. He states that he was unable to use 
the new text and new data of Willm Reupke. Among the data in 
Reupke is a Latin description of the procession, which ends with 
the following lines:" 


tunc armabunt se sacerdotes. erit processio ita ordinata: in primis candele 
cantorum (?), inde figure, post clerus cum honesta baiulatione sacramenti. 
transibit processio per novum pontem, et in bracchio sinistro late platee descen- 
dendo ad forum ordinabit rector schole, ut aliquantum superius ascendent 
scholares, sed sacerdos propius ad sacramenti pallatium. statione ordinata inci- 
piet mox cantor “Te Deum”’ . . . [I omit eight lines but resume with ceremonies 
still on the market place] . . . et dicet versus (m)? cum collecta: “Dominus vo- 
biscum.” post transitum figurarum sequentur scholares, et tota congregatio 
prebens honorem sacramento procedet. et sciendum quod cantabitur tota his- 
toria in responsoriis incipiendo ab “Immolabit” in foro et ab omnibus stationi- 
bus, sed incipiet cantor et rector scholarum et non ebdomadarius. tunc transibit 
processio ad s. Nicolaum, non per circuitum, sed moram ad ecclesiam licet 
(facere). figure circumeunt et transibit tota processio ad chorum. ibi ante sum- 
mum altare stabit sacramentum, cui adduntur ministrantes ex summo et de- 
canus vel senior cum plebano, in lateribus stantes tribus vicibus cantantes: 
“Ecce panis” cum choro et organo usque ad finem, ubi inibat(?) cum collecta 
predicta. tunc rector schole continuabit historiam et redibit priori (proxima?) 
via. In ecclesia S. Basilii in statione cantetur autem “O quam suavis...,”... 
[last five lines omitted.] 


This rather long passage has been cited because it seems to me 
to throw very interesting light upon the ‘processional play’ of 
Zerbst. Its importance is not pointed out by Reupke, who, in 
fact, says: “Vom Ludus processionis ist in der lateinischen Be- 
schreibung nicht die Rede, aber der Tag der Prozession stimmt 
mit dem Tage des Prozessionsspiels iiberein.’”’ I think, however, 
that the play is mentioned not with the word Judus but in the 
significant expression éransitus figurarum. From this Latin de- 
scription, together with some details from other sources, I pic- 
ture the performance in Zerbst as follows: the procession formed 
at the Church of St. Basilius, the groups, or figures, coming after 
the cantors with their candles but before the clergy and the 
Sacrament. It proceeded over the New Bridge to the market 
place, its first but most important station. Here was a special 
pallatium, or raised platform, for the Sacrament, all bedecked 


1 Pp. 21-22 in Reupke’s Das Zerbster Prozessionsspiel, Berlin und Leipzig, 
1930. All dots, question marks, and parentheses, except for two omissions that 
I make, are Reupke’s, and are due to difficulty in reading the MS. 
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with green (expense item: “‘iii Pf. vor grasz zum pallasz.’’) After 
other rites here there was a fransiius figurarum, i.e., the fifty-one 
figures passed by in proper order, each stopping a short time, 
either on or in front of the pallatium, while the explanatory lines 
were recited. In some cases there was some suitable action (“uf 
dem markt im rym sal Ihesus nidderfallenn’’). Once characters 
of an earlier figure come and stand before the Sacrament until 
they can help in a later figure (“‘Hie sullen die vorigen Xii 
apostell von Ankun zu disser figuren komen und szo lange vor 
dem sacrament stehen, bisz das Ihesus gefangen wirt. Die apos- 
tellen sollen wegk laufen.’’). After this ‘play,’ post transitum 
figurarum, and after other rites on the market the procession re- 
forms, in so far as it needs to, and proceeds to the Church of St. 
Nicolaus. Here the figures go around, while the rest of the pro- 
cession enters and makes here a second station. There is then a 
return by the former way, presumably with the figures, and a 
final station at St. Basilius. 


BIBERACH 


Imbedded in an old description of pre-Reformation church 
conditions in Biberach” there is an account of a Corpus Christi 
procession, with spoken words, that has apparently remained 
unknown to students of the religious drama. I am therefore re- 
printing it here. There was annually a simple procession to which 
was added about every ten years the figures, chiefly of Christ’s 
passion. These were given by the trade guilds. At the end of the 
procession, on a platform on the market place, each figure in 
turn had its ‘“‘tibung,” consisting evidently of action and spoken 
words. It is not clear from the description whether the words 
were spoken drama, words spoken by characters, or were ex- 
planatory lines spoken, as at Zerbst, by some one else. Since the 
action of the groups was on a stage, I am inclined to think that 
the characters spoke their words, which were probably few and 
simple. It was thus a sort of transitus figurarum, but apparently 
at the end of the procession, a position that would seem more 
natural and suitable than the intermediate station of Zerbst, in 
that it avoids the necessity of reforming the procession. 


12 Published by A. Schilling in Freiburger Diocesan-Archiv xix (1887), 127 ff. 
The part here reprinted begins on p. 145. 
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Vom grossen Vmbgang, den man etwan sue Zehen lahren 
Miinder oder mher gehabt Hat 


Ittem. Vor Iahren ettwann so hat man ein grossen vmbgang gehabt mit 
Vnnsers Herren Leiden vnd dann alle Stuckh gehabt, wie man alle Iahr ist 
vmbgangen, zuesambt Vnnsers Herren Leiden. Mit dem allem ist man vmb die 
Statt Gangen. Dann so hat man ein grossen Riisste (Geriiste) vff dem Cassten 
ahm Marckht gehabt, ist vmbschranckhet gesein. Mann hat auch darunder 
Khénden sein. Da hat mann dan, so man mit der process herein ist Khommen, 
vff der Riisste Alle Figuren getiept vnd braucht vif dem Cassten oder Riisste. 

Ittem. Von Erst so ist Gott der Vatter Césstlich da gesein in Ainem roth 
Sametin Chromanttel mit Leissten verbremt mit gestickhten Hayligen. Hat vil 
Engel gehabt, die haben ain Hiipsch Sanctus vor im gesungen, so er hin und her 
ist Gangen, vnd Ihr vbung gehabt mit Geigen vnd anndern, wie dann darzue 
gehért hat. Hat das paredis erschaffen vnd Adam vnd Eue darinn; hat In die 
speiss verbotten, hats vs dem paredeis getriben mit dem Engel nach der Ordnung 
der History. 

Ittem. Mann hat gehabt den Engelischen Gruos, die geburth, die Hayligen 
drey Khinig, wie sie das opffer brachten, Khénig Herodesen, wie man die Kind- 
lin erstach, Iosephen, wie sie in Egipten flohen, Vnnsern Hergott in der Iudenschuol. 

Ittem. Vnnsern Herrgott Alls er ahm palmtag einrith, Alls er das Nachtmahl 
As, die fuosweschung, die gnadung (Begriissung) Vnnser Lieben Fraw, seines 
brossis (?) éssen, Maria Magdalenen. 

Ittem. Den Olberg, die gefenckhnus, die fiirfiierung fiir die Richter, Alls in 
pilatus herfiir fiirth, Barnabas, Crénung, Gaisslung, das Vrthel vonn pilato. 

Ittem. Die Ausfiiehrung mit den Schécher, Creiizigung mit den Schécher, 
Centurio, die Siben wortt, Naglung, stechung, ab dem Creiiz genomben, Vnnser 
Frawen vfi der Schoss, in das Grab gelegt, die Schécher ab dem Creiiz thon, die 
erstindung, Hiiettung beim Grab, vorhell, die erscheinung Maria Magdalehna, 
Sanct Thommen, Iudas erhenckht, Iudenschuohl, Wechslung oder Wechsel- 
bénckh. 

Ittem. Barnabas, Sankt Christophel, das Jiingstgericht vnd sonst maniger- 
lay, die vfferstehung. Alles vff das Christenlichst, auch alles mit Hiipschen 
spriichen. 

Ittem. Solliche Figuren sendt in die Siben Ziinfft geordnet gesein, was ein 
Zunfft haben soll. Ist alles zue fuos Gangen; die Haylige Drey Kénig vnd Konig 
Herodes haben die Burger gehabt, die sendt geritten, aber Ihr Vbung mit dem 
opffer auch zue Fuos vff der Riiste gehabt. 

Ittem. Wann man den grosen Vmbgang gehabt hat, so ist man Ahm Achten- 
den tag mit der process, wie man dann alle Iahr vmb die Statt ist Gangen, 
heraus Gangen zue dem grosen thor Ahm Kiirchhoff, vnd den Ainen aber 
(hinab) vnd zue der rechten Handt vmbe, vnd ahm bach abe bey der Schuol 
fiirher, beim Rathauss ahnhér, vbern Marckht vmbher, vnd dan wider zue dem 
grosen thor vnd vmb die Kiirchen vmbher, vnd wider in die Kiirchen hinein. 


FREIBURG IM BREISGAU 


Freiburg has preserved more material bearing upon local 
procession and drama than any other German city. Sengpiel has 
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undertaken to trace the Freiburg development but, misled by 
inaccuracies and ambiguities in the early article of Heinrich 
Schreiber” and unacquainted with some of the material, he ar- 
rives at very unsatisfactory results. The earliest Freiburg docu- 
ment is a Prosessionsordnung that has been published by Joseph 
Marmon" and assigned by him to the late fifteenth century. Its 
figures, probably mute groups, are mostly from the New Testa- 
ment and are given by the twelve trade guilds and the school- 
master. Marmon reprints also a second and somewhat enlarged 
Ordnung bearing the date 1516. Marmon’s work seems to have 
remained unknown to students of the mediaeval drama. There 
has in fact been much confusion about these early Freiburg 
Ordnungen, arising in part from ambiguity in Schreiber’s article. 
He mentions two Ordnungen, reprints the shorter one, and gives, 
parenthetically and most imperfectly, the added groups of the 
longer one. He seems not to have known the earlier and shorter 
of Marmon’s two Ordnungen. He speaks of the two that he did 
know as the Ordnung of 1516 and the Neue Ordnung, but speaks 
in such a way that later scholars, including Sengpiel, have as- 
sumed that the shorter one was of 1516, and the Neue Ordnung 
was the longer one, representing a later development. The fact 
is, however, that the one of 1516 is the longer, and the Neue 
Ordnung is the shorter one. This Neue Ordnung is the same in 
content and wording as Marmon’s short Ordnung of the fifteenth 
century, but is much less archaic in its forms, being in the 
language of the eighteenth century. It is one of a number of older 
documents of which copies were made about 1770, as the Frei- 
burg University Library has kindly informed me. These shorter 
Ordnungen must both represent a usage of about the same time, 
doubtless of the late fifteenth century. I am not reprinting either 
one here,"* as Sengpiel (p. 22) reprints from Schreiber the Neue 


™ Freiburger Adresskalender, 1837, pp. 28 ff. 

“ Unserer lieben Frauen M tinster zu Freiburg, beschrieben von Domcapitular 
Joseph Marmon, Freiburg, 1878, p. 200. 

** T have rotographs of both, and may say incidentally that there is no basis 
for Schreiber’s absurd reading: “9. Kramer. Der Drache; ‘da gehen Zwei in die 
Jungfrau hinein, die ihn fihrt.’ St. Georg . . ."" The manuscript of Schreiber’s 
Neue Ordnung has no “hinein” and reads: “9. Kramer. Item der Drach, da 
gehen Zwen in die Jungfrau, die ihn fiihrt. Sanct Girg . . .”” The fifteenth cen- 
tury Ordnung shows the meaning clearly by having as the first line “Item der 
trach do gond zwen inn,” and then, in a second and separate line “Die Junck- 
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Ordnung, which he of course calls erroneously the Ordnung of 
1516, and any one interested can get the content and wording of 
Marmon’s shorter Ordnung from it. The real Ordnung of 1516, 
the longer one, available only in the rather inaccessible work of 
Marmon, seems to me of sufficient importance to reprint here. 
My text is not from Marmon but is based upon a rotograph of 
the original, secured through the kindness of the Harvard 
College Library and the University Library of Freiburg. 

Die ordnung des vmbgangs vff vnsers herren fronlichnams tag jm xv* vnd 
xvj jar. 

Des Srsten gat der schilmaister mit der procession vnd mit creutz vnd fannen 
vnd die schiller mit jr gezierdt heilglin krentzlin. 


Moler 
adam vnd eua mit jr zigehord, Caim vnd abel. 
K dfferkmecht 
abraham, ysagck, josue vnd Caleph, mit jr zigehordt. 
Brotbocken 
zwen prophetten, der engelsch gris, der kaisser augustus, mit jr zigehordt. 
Kilchher 
Maria zi elisabeth yber das gebirg, die hirtten, der engel, die krupf. 
Schnider 
Astronimus, die heiligen trey king. 
Kilchherr 
Simeon vnd anna, maria vnd joseph zur liechtmess. 
Schimacher 
Joseph vnd maria in egipten, herodes mit siner ziigehordt. 
Schniderknecht briderschafft 
Der palmentag mit den zwelf jungern, herr ludwig aller mit dem nachtmal. 
Zimerlytt 


Der olberg. 


fraw die in fart.” Upon the basis of Schreiber’s faulty reading Sengpiel (p. 25, 
note 3) comments upon the huge “Jungfrau” as showing, “dass auch in Freiburg 
die spaiter haiufig anzutreffende Neigung fiir das K tinstlich-Uberlebensgrosse und 
damit Symbolhafte vorhanden ist.” Schreiber’s reading, “Der Tod mit der 
Sense,” should be, “Item der Tod mit dem Segysen” (i.e., Sageisen). The 
fifteenth century Ordnung has also “Segysen”” which Marmon reads as “‘seges- 
zen.” His text has eight or ten small inaccuracies of this sort but no serious 

1 After ‘jar’ is a symbol that might well be the abbreviation of incarna- 
tionis, but a very similar symbol which I cannot interpret occurs at the end of 
the next sentence after ‘krentzlin.’ 
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Schimacherknecht briderschafft 
Die geislung 
Schmidtknecht briderschafft 
Die krénunng 
K iffer 


Pilatus fart cristum sprechendt ecce homo, annas vnd keiffas mit jr zige- 
hort. 
Metzger 
Die vszfierung des herren mit jr zigehordt. 
Bernhart gartner"’ 
Maria vnd Johannes dem creutz nachvolgendt. 


Geltschmid vnd moller 
Das creutz vfgericht mit ir zugehordt. 
Die begrebt des herren vnd harnach maria clagendt. 


Briderschafft'* 
Sant sebastion. 
Krémer 
Sant Jérg mit der zigehordt vnd sant Cristoffel. 


Burgersz sun’® 
Sant vrsel mit der zigehordt, Sant appolonia vnd andern. 


Paule horgansz figur?® 


Gerwer 
Der tod, die engel mit den marterwaffen. 
Schmid 
Christus jm regenbogen, maria vnd johannes, der engel mit den behaltenen 
selen. 
Reblyt 
Die verdampten sellen mit dem tuffel.” 


17 Doubtless the name of the schoolmaster in 1516, since the earlier Ordnung 
gives this group to the schoolmaster. 

18 The play of 1599 shows that this was the ‘Bruderschaft,’ or lay guild, of 
St. Sebastian. 

1 Marmon reads this ““Burgeisz sun.” 

2° Marmon reads this “Paule Horgansz sigrist.’”” What the figure was is not 
stated, possibly “Die kinder, die unser frauen under das minntelin lauffen,” 
which in 1599 came just after St. Appolonia, but was given by “der schmiden- 
zunfit.” 

1 Appended to the Ordnung and in the same hand is the following: “Der 
zunftkortzen ordnung wie die vor dem heiligen grab nach einander stan vnd zu 
vnsers herren fronlichnams tag oder zu andern sollichen processen vff einander 
gan sollent’”—then comes a list of thirteen trades, one line to each word— 
“Metzger, Kiffer, Moller, Schnider, Schumacher, Gerwer, Zimerlyt, Brot- 
bocken, Reblyt, Krémer (MS. Kromner), Schmid, Tucher, Karrer.”’ It will be 
seen that the ‘Metzger,’ who later gave the inserted passion play, were the 
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This Ordnung of 1516 is probably still one with mute groups. 
The twelve trade guilds of the older Ordnung and older proces- 
sion, Maler, Backer, Schneider, Schuhmacher, Zimmerleute, 
Kiifer, Metzger, Tucher, Kramer, Gerber, Schmiede, Rebleute, 
as well as the Schulmeister, are all still in it and in the same rela- 
tive order, each giving the same scenes, or figures. But the story 
of salvation is now depicted more fully through the newly in- 
serted figures of a number of new organizations. 

The next step in the Freiburg development is the introduc- 
tion of spoken drama. When this took place is not known, but 
the time can perhaps be determined approximately through a 
small play, or fragment of a play, that has happened to be pre- 
served and has been published by J. Kartels in Alemannia 
(XXVIII, 240). It begins as follows: 


Personen 

Engel 
Hirten 3 
Maria 

a) im hitlin 

b) ubers birg 

c) in der sunnen 

d) im tempel 
Anna prophetissa 
Elisabeth 
Symeon 
Joseph 


duo scolares ceraferarii cantantes: lumen ad revel. 
puer gerens columbas 
pueri quatuor portantes tabern 


zu dem ersten singt der Engel: 
Gloria in excelsis deo etc.” 





highest ranking guild, and that the “Karrer,” the lowest ranking guild, gave 
apparently no figure. “Moller” is here the ‘Maler,’ the painters, who gave Adam 
and Eve. The earlier Ordnung has this same list appended, except that the 
“Karrer” are not yet included. The “zunfftkortzen” (in the earlier MS. “zunfit 
Kerczen”) are the guild candles, and we see the importance attached to the 
order of precedence in which they are to stand before the Sepulchre at Easter 
and are to be borne in the Corpus Christi procession. 

2 Then follow the speeches, of first and second shepherd, of angel to 
shepherds, of third and first shepherds, of Mary in the temple, of Simeon, then 
scholars sing Lumen ad revelationem, and, in Kartels’ text, speak the final lines, 
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The question of special interest about this manuscript is 
whether it contains a little independent play, standing only in 
some indirect relation to the procession, or whether it gives those 
scenes, characters, and spoken lines for which some one organi- 
zation or one individual was responsible in procession and pro- 
cessional play. The organization or individual might well de- 
sire such a separate text with memorandum of characters, scenes, 
and ‘properties’ (“gerens columbas,”’ “‘portantes tabern’’). Such 
a text would be analogous to a separate text of the réle of a 
single actor, and a few such texts of single réles have been pre- 
served from mediaeval times. Sengpiel (p. 82) thinks that it was 
an independent play: ‘“‘Wir waren uns schon dariiber klar ge- 
worden, dass wir auf keinen Fall das Nebeneinander von Pro- 
zessionsordnung und -spiel annehmen diirfen. Also muss das 
‘Hirtenspiel’ selbststindig sein.” I think differently and shall 
give my reasons without considering in detail Sengpiel’s lengthy 
discussion. I should like however to point out two or three in- 
accuracies that would of themselves seriously affect his argu- 
ment. In the table of scenes (p. 83) his I, headed “‘P. O. 1516,” 
is, as we know, not the Ordnung of 1516; his II, “‘Einschiibe nach 
Schreiber,” which should give the insertions of the longer Ord- 
nung into the shorter, can be seen, from our reprint of the longer 
Ordnung, to leave out important scenes and to include one, 
“Maria in der Sonne,” which is in neither Ordnung; his III, 
“‘Hirtenspiel nach Personenverzeichnis,”’ follows Kartels’ faulty 
interpretation of two of the four scenes of Mary; “im hitlin’’ is 
not the Annunciation, but the Nativity with Shepherds, and “in 
der sunnen” is not, as Kartels says, “Die Verkiindigung der 
Geburt Christi durch den Engel and die Hirten und die Anbe- 
tung derselben,”’ but is Mary as “the woman clothed in the sun 
and with the moon under her feet” of the twelfth chapter of 
Revelations. The text that Kartels has published was found 





which, as Sengpiel has suggested, are probably a continuation of Simeon’s speech 
and intended by the scribe to be such. The “scolares ceraferarii’”’ would not be 
apt to have a speaking réle, and these final lines are spoken by Simeon in the 
play of 1599. 

% This scene was in the Munich Corpus Christi procession coming right 
after the regular figures. The printed Ordnung of 1587 says: “Nach diser/ als 
die letzte Figur/ volgen die Bruderschafften in jrer ordnung. Und erstlich Unser 
liebe Fraw in der Sofien/ in einem gewalck/ vor unnd neben Ir vil Engel/ auch 
nach Ir etlich Pilgaram/ die sie mit schénen Lobgesang verehren.” 
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among “‘Akten der Miinsterpfarrei” and, in my opinion, it con- 
tains the characters, scenes, and spoken lines of that division of 
the procession which was under the direction of the ““Miinster- 
pfarrer,” the “Kilchherr” of the Ordnung of 1516. This becomes at 
once highly probable when we observe that the scenes indicated 
by the “‘Personen”’ are, if correctly interpreted, just those newly 
added scenes of the later Ordnung that were given by the “‘Kilch- 
herr,” excepting the scene ‘‘Maria in der Sonne,” which was 
doubtless added after 1516, and are just the same scenes (in- 
cluding ‘‘Maria in der Sonne’’) and practically the same lines 
(in so far as Kartels’ scenes have spoken lines) that were still 
given by the ‘Pfarrhof’ in the play of 1599. The truth of this 
statement rests upon the validity of an entirely new interpreta- 
tion of two rubrics of the play of 1599 that have long been 
troublesome and without satisfactory explanation. These are 
“Der Pfarrhof,’’ before line 439, and “‘Uss dem Pfarrhof,’’ before 
line 611. E. Martin, E. Eckhardt, and Sengpiel™ all give them a 
local meaning and assume that the speeches following them are 
spoken by the same guilds that gave the lines before them. But 
from the Ordnung of 1516 and from Kartels’ text it seems per- 
fectly clear that the two rubrics are in a class with the rubrics 
naming the guilds and hence indicate that the scenes which they 
head were given by the ‘Pfarrhof.’ There is, quite independent 
of the play texts, evidence that the ‘Pfarrhof’ had on Corpus 
Christi a certain responsibility for the Nativity, the ‘‘im hitlin” 
scene; Kartels cites from another manuscript in the ‘Miinster- 


* For Martin see p. 201 of his edition of the Freiburg plays, for Eckhardt, 
p. 164 of his article Alte Schauspiele aus dem Breisgau in Pfaff’s Volkskunde im 
Breisgau, and for Sengpiel, p. 76 of his study. 

25 My inclusion of “Maria in der Sonne” among the scenes of the ‘Pfarrhof’ 
needs a word of justification, since in Martin’s edition it does not come under 
either of the ‘Pfarrhof’ rubrics. In the Ordnung of 1516 the scenes of the ‘Pfarr- 
hof’ (“‘Kilchherr”) fall into two sections by coming before and after the Three 
Kings, which was always, from the older Ordnung on, given by the tailors (the 
fact that this important scene is not in Kartels’ manuscript supports my view 
and furnishes further indication that this text is not an independent play). Thus 
we have this sequence: Meeting of Mary and Elizabeth (‘tibers Gebirge’), 
Nativity with Shepherds, [Three Kings, by tailors], Presentation in the Temple. 
To these was added later, as Kartels’ text shows, another ‘Pfarrhof’ scene, 
‘Maria in der Sonne,”’ which might conceivably come either before or after the 
Three Kings. In the manuscript of the play of 1599, according to Martin, it 
actually comes just before it and thus in the first ‘Pfarrhof’ section, but with a 
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archiv,’ one about the ‘“‘Beschwerden der Pfarr Freyburg,”’ the 
following: “‘So mu& auch ein pfarrherr uff corporis christi das 
hiitlin erhalten uff drey disch mit morgensuppen und dem mal- 
zeitt.”” Finally very substantial support to this view of mine is 
given by the fact that a similar separate text for another division 
of the processional play has been preserved; this is the text of the 
introductory Adam and Eve scene given by the Painters’ 
Guild.* 

If this view of Kartels’ text be accepted, we have in it the 
first evidence of spoken drama in connection with the Freiburg 
procession and the question of date becomes of interest. Kartels 
says “‘aus dem Anfang des 16. Jahrhunderts.” But we have seen 
that it contains, through the added scene of “‘Maria in der 
Sonne,” a more developed group of ‘Pfarrhof’ scenes than the 
Ordnung of 1516 and so represents doubtless a later develop- 
ment, falling, one might conjecture, in the second quarter of 
the sixteenth century. A further question of interest is whether 
the text is complete. It does not have words for all of its scenes 
but, in my opinion, it probably has all that were spoken at that 
time. Aside from the general probability of this, there is a way 
of showing that it is approximately true. From Martin we learn 
that the play of 1599 was put into its 1599 form by a hand ¢, 
but retained, even with their older numbering, many leaves of 
an older text by a hand a, that c however wrote the five leaves 
(from f. 11 to 15) on which are the four ‘Pfarrhof’ scenes, to- 
gether with the Three Kings and Mary in Egypt, that the gap 
in the older numbering shows that these six scenes of c had all 
been on two leaves in the older version of a. Thus the six scenes 
had, in this older version of a, filled only two-fifths as many 
leaves as in c’s revised and expanded text, and had thus been 
about two-fifths as long; this, if averaged, would give the four 





marginal indication that it should come between the Three Kings and the fol- 
lowing Presentation scene. Martin prints it here but puts it before the rubric 
“Uss dem Pfarrhof.” It seems to me quite certain that it belongs to the second 
section of ‘Pfarrhof’ scenes and should thus be after the rubric. The MS. may 
have indicated the place wrongly, or, as seems to me more probable, Martin, 
misunderstanding the rubric, may have misunderstood the place indicated for it. 

%* Reprinted by H. Schreiber in Mone’s Badisches Archiv fiir Vaterlands- 
kunde, 11 (1827), 182. It is impossible to say how early this text was; Schreiber, 
in reprinting, usually modernized to some extent, and the original MS. can no 
longer be found, as the Freiburg University Library informs me. 
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‘Pfarrhof’ scenes in a about the length they have in the Kartels 
text, and thus confirm the probability that Kartels’ text is com- 
plete. 

This addition of spoken drama to the old. procession with its 
mute figures gave Freiburg a processional play, a sort of a tran- 
situs figurarum, in which each group gave its action, accom- 
panied usually, but not in all scenes, with words, each a little 
separate play with its own actors. Such an episodic performance 
would lack effectiveness in the case of a continuous story such 
as the life of Christ and especially in its climax, the passion. It 
was presumably to overcome this in some measure that there 
was combined with the processional play a regular continuous 
play covering passion, death, and burial. This was given by the 
butchers, the ranking guild of Freiburg. It is clear that the in- 
serted passion play was given on the ‘Miinsterplatz’ and I agree 
with Sengpiel in thinking that the processional part of the play 
was also not performed repeatedly at various stations, as Eck- 
hardt assumes, but was given only once, on the ‘Miinsterplatz’ 
and at the end of the procession, coming mostly before but partly 
after the passion play and thus forming a whole with it. This 
combination of the two kinds of plays is found first in the play 
of 1599 but is there in the hand a, which is older than the date of 
the manuscript. A request of the mastersingers in 1593 shows 
indirectly that the passion was to be given that year, and a 
passage in Fischart’s Bienenkorbd (fol. 165"), which first appeared 
in 1579, establishes a probability that the combination of two 
types of plays goes back that far. With the marginal words 
“Wie die Metzgerzunfft zu Freyburg in Preiszgaw alle siben jar 
den Passion spielet”’ is the following: 


Ich geschweig der Procession vnnd Creutzgiing/ da sie ihre Crucifix durch 
alle strassen vnnd gassen fihren/ vnd spielen auch den gantzen Passion so 
hurtig nach/ mit allen den siben schmertzen unser lieben Frawen/ als ob es 
anderst nicht geweszt were/ dann ein lauter Fasznachtspiel/ . . . (four lines 
omitted) . . . Gleich wie man das zu Léuen alle Jar auff jhrer Kirchweyh/ vnd 
in sonderheit auff den Sibenjdrigen Umbgang der siben schmertzen/ desz- 
gleichen zu Freyburg im Priszgaw sehen mag... .” 


From this passage it seems that the elaborate procession, with 
figures and play, was given only every seven years, with doubtless 
a simpler one in the other years, as was the case in Biberach. In 
the first sentence I do not think that “‘durch alle strassen vnnd 
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gassen’”’ goes with “spielen’’; in fact, “‘nach’’ may well have here 
the very possible sixteenth century meaning of ‘‘nachher,’ thus 
putting the rapid playing of the passion at the end of the pro- 
cession. 

The inserted passion play of 1599 was quite in the mediaeval 
form and style. In the play of 1604, however, we see, as the 
final step in development, a longer passion play that shows, in 
its division into five acts, the influence of humanism, but has 
still scenes of the processional play before and after it. Among 
those coming after it is, curiously, one scene (‘‘Gerberzunfft; 
Hatt die 12 Engel mitt den waffen Christi”) that is in the old 
Ordnungen but is not in the play of 1599. The long and interest- 
ing Freiburg development can be carried even a little further 
through a mention that carries with it information about the 
length of time of performance. Thomas Mallinger mentions in 
his diary a passion play in Freiburg on June 18, 1615, with 
several hundred actors, beginning in the morning and going on 
into the night.”’ Since this date was, under the new Gregorian 
calendar, Corpus Christi Day, the play was doubtless the Frei- 
burg procession and play much as we have it for 1604. 


FRANKFURT AND FRIEDBERG 


In June 1498, there was given in Frankfurt a four-day 
passion play. A few weeks later the players asked and received 
permission to march in the city’s most important procession, 
that of Mary Magdalene Day (July 22). The city records (‘Biir- 
germeisterbiicher’) and the Latin diary of the patrician Job 
Rorbach give the following details: 


“Item den vergonnen mit dem passion uff sant Marien Magdalenen tag 
umbzugen. Item als die herren, so den passion regirt haben, bitten inen mit dem 
passion uff sant Marien Magdalenen tag umbzugeen zu vergonnen nach der 
procession,” ist der rat gutwillig inen solichs zu vergonnen . . . Dwile man den 
personen im spiel vergondt hait mit in der procession umbzugeen, bescheen 
laiszen, diszmals gonnen, doch dem rath nachgeen und zuchtig sien, auch kein 
zerung noch samelung nach der hant thuen. 


7 Mone, Quellensammlung der badischen Landesgeschichte, 11, 529. I have 
this indirectly through Janssen’s History of the German People. Eng. transl., 
x11, 8. 

% These details are all given by Froning (Das Drama des Mittelalters, pp. 
543 ff.), who interprets this “bitten . . . umbzugeen . . . nach der procession” 
as a request for an “Extra-Umzug,” after the regular procession. This seems to 
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(Rorbach) In die dive Magdalene anno 1498 in processione . . . hii autem 
qui luserant passionem . . . sequebantur consulares in processione, induti seu 
vestiti more eorum, nisi quod quinque representabant Salvatorem: unus cap- 
tivum, alter in veste alba, tertius columnam ferebat, quartus crucem, quintus 
resurrectionem representans, et is erat qui, dum ludebatur, omnia Iesu more 
similitudinarie gesserat ac patiebatur.” 


Upon the basis of these records Ernst Wilhelm Zimmermann” 
says: 

Diese Angaben zeigen deutlich, wie sehr die Darstellung des Leidens Christi 
zum Prozessionsspiele hinneigte, ja fiir Frankfurt kann man zwei Arten des 
Dramas scheiden: Die Vorstellung auf dem Rémerberge auf einem festen 
Bihnengeriist und die Gruppendarstellung im Verlaufe der M.-Magdalenen- 
prozession, als eine Serie dramatischer Bilder. 


He then says in a more general way but with reference primarily 
to Frankfurt: 


Dem zweifachen Charakter der Auffiihrung musste sich jeweilsdie Textgestaltung 
anpassen. . . . Da man sich aber bemiihte, méglichst viele Einzelszenen aus dem 
biblischen Stoffe zu gestalten, so tibertraf der Umfang der Prozessionsspiele bald 
die Biihnenspiele, und diese mussten sich dem Brauche der konkurrierenden 
Darstellung anschliessen. Wie sehr sie dadurch ihren eigentlichen Charakter und 
die Fahigkeit sich zu einem Drama grossen Stils umzugestalten einbiissten, 
zeigt ein Vergleich zwischen dem ersten und zweiten Frankfurter Spiel. FJ 
(i.e., the Dirigierrolle of ca. 1350) entwickelt die Handlung nach den Berichten 
der Bibel, stellt Augustin als Proklamator an die Spitze seines Dramas und hilt 
sich von einer Haufung der Wundertaten Jesu fern. In FIJI (i.e., Frankfurt 
text of 1493) leitet Augustin jede Szene ein und erliutert die Vorginge auf der 
Biihne, wie der Proklamator im K. Sp. (i.e., the Kiinzelsau procession play). 
Ohne innerlichen Zusammenhang ist Szene an Szene gereiht, einzelne Abschnitte 
sind auseinander gerissen, wie die M. Magdalenen Szenen, kurz die Einwirkung 
des Prozessionsspieles ist unverkennbar. 


These statements seem to me entirely unwarranted. In the first 
place there is reason to believe that 1498 was the only time in 
Frankfurt that passion players ever marched in the Mary 





me improbable. Whatever the request was, it was granted, and yet we see that 
they do not have a special procession but participate in the regular one, coming 
however after the city council. In this Frankfurt procession the Sacrament came 
near the end. The places of highest honor were just before and just after the 
Sacrament, the city council coming just after it. After the council however 
came nothing but the unorganized citizens, first the men and then the women. 
If these citizens be ignored as an unorganized element or be considered as fol- 
lowers of the procession rather than as participants, then “nach der procession” 
would mean the same as “dem rat nachgeen.” I think that this, rather than 
Froning’s ““Extra-Umzug,” is the meaning of the request. 

% Das Alsfelder Passionsspiel und die Wetterauer Spielgruppe (1909), p. 8. 
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Magdalene procession. The last passion play before 1498 was in 
1492 and in that year the players asked to march in the proces- 
sion but their request was not granted. From most of the other 
known passion play years we have in Rorbach brief descriptions 
of the Mary Magdalene procession but no record of the players 
taking part in it, or seeking to take part in it. In 1498 they 
marched, as Rorbach tells us, in their costumes, evidently one 
person only for each Biblical character, except that five persons 
represented Christ in five different moments of his passion. The 
players may have marched in the general order or sequence of 
the action of the play and may in some cases have carried em- 
blems, but there was clearly no dramatic grouping, nothing that 
could be called figures, except the five of Christ and these evi- 
dently very simple. Christ Captive may have had one or two 
leading him, but the other four seem to have been Christ alone, 
suitably attired and with the proper emblem. The participation 
of the players seem to have sprung, not from a desire to give in 
mute form a processional play, but from a natural desire to 
march in costume. It is not to be compared with the figures of 
the early Freiburg Ordnungen but rather with a misuse of the 
passion costumes in Freiburg in 1566 for purposes of Shrove- 
tide parading.*® Even if it be assumed that the marching of the 
players in this one year 1498 was more dramatic, more “‘figur- 
iert,” than it probably was, there was certainly no spoken drama 
connected with it, and it furnishes thus a wholly inadequate 
basis for Zimmermann’s statement that Frankfurt had two 
kinds of religious drama, the regular and the processional. There 
is not a bit of evidence that it had at any time anything in the 
way of a processional play. Consequently Zimmermann’s as- 
sumption of unmistakable influence of the processional drama 
upon the regular Frankfurt passion play of 1493 is, from the 
point of view of external evidence, improbable. His internal evi- 
dence does not carry conviction either. The enlarging of the réle 
of Augustine is not due to processional influence, for it was 
taken, along with much else, from the St. Gall play, a play too 
early to be suspected of being itself under processional influence. 
The “‘Auseinanderreissen” of the Mary Magdalene scenes was 
doubtless suggested also by the St. Gall play and besides could 
not be evidence of processional influence, being, as Zimmermann 


#° Sengpiel, p. 77, note 1. 
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himself says later (p. 49), quite impossible (“‘ausgeschlossen”’) 
in a processional play. Finally the adding of scene upon scene 
“ohne innerlichen Zusammenhang” is no more true of the play 
of 1493 than it is true in general of most German passion plays. 
Sengpiel (p. 120) expresses the opinion that Zimmermann goes 
too far in these assumptions about Frankfurt, but he accepts 
Zimmermann’s views in a larger measure than is, I think, justi- 
fiable. 

Friedberg was in the zone of influence of the Frankfurt re- 
ligious plays. The questions about the relation of play and pro- 
cession in Friedberg are hard to answer since no complete text 
has been preserved and the Dirigierrolle (with stage directions 
and the first line of each speech), which was seen and tantaliz- 
ingly briefly described by Weigand in 1849," has since disap- 
peared. Zimmermann has found some additional information in 
Weigand’s ‘Nachlass’ and has published in his study (p. 172 ff.) 
a useful conjectural reconstruction of the Dirigierrolle. Weigand 
calls the play that was represented by this Dirigierrolle a passion 
play; Zimmermann thinks it was a Corpus Christi processional 
play and that its various scenes were played at successive sta- 
tions.* There is also some external evidence tending to support 
Zimmermann. A lay religious brotherhood, established in 1465, 
had among its purposes the giving of the Corpus Christi pro- 
cession with figures, apparently figures performing in certain 
places of the city.* Also there are preserved from the two lists 
of characters in the manuscript of the Dirigierrolle a few indica- 
tions of certain scenes that belong in a typical dramatic proces- 
sion with figures, but do not come within scope of the play for 
which the Dirigierrolle gives stage direction and first lines, a play 
limited to the mature career of Christ. How many such scenes 
or figures there were we do not know. Weigand gives only three, 


® Zeitschrift f. deutsches Altertum, vii, 5AS f. 

#2 “Tas Friedberger Fronleichnamsspiel, welches von ‘station’ zu ‘station’ 
weiterzieht, .. .” (p. 66). “. . . glaube ich, dass auch in Friedberg die Strophen 
gesungen wurden, wihrend sich der Zug des Spieles zu einer neuen Station fort- 
bewegte.” (p. 63.) 

% “Nonnulli.. . inceperunt fraternitatem, ... sic quod . . . processionem 
solennem ac ad excitandum devocionem in fidelium cordibus in illa certis in locis 
prefati opidi salutifere passionis ejusdem domini nostri Jhesu Christi, aliarum 
sacrarum historiarum figuras exemplariter commemorare instituerunt.” 
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Abraham and Isaac, the Angel of the Annunciation, and St. 
Christopher with the Child.™* 

While it is thus clear that there was in Friedberg a procession 
with figures, standing in some relation to the play, it seems to me 
clear also that the play was not performed processionally from 
station to station. The play, as Weigand recognized, went back 
to Frankfurt sources and, although somewhat shorter in scope, 
was much the same as the Alsfeld play, a non-processional play 
of the Frankfurt group. There were stage directions of the usual 
kind, apparently without any indications of division of the ac- 
tion into processional groups, or of marching from station to 
station. The Dirigierrolle, made for the practical purposes of the 
director, was for the whole play, and the director would have to 
accompany each onward move of the procession, taking with 
him presumably his players and his audience. This would be 
quite possible in the case of a long play performed at only three 
or four stations, and this took place, I think, at Kiinzelsau, but 
would be most improbable for a play performed at as many 
stations as Zimmermann in some passages seems to assume. 
Also the stage, for which the stage directions make rather large 
demands as to size and stage properties, would have to go with 
the director, on wheels, or be found as a fixed stage with proper- 
ties at each of the many stations. All this lacks probability and 
will, I think, be seen to be quite impossible, if we examine in 
some detail the action and the stage directions in the early part 
of the play, a part which we have practically complete in Wei- 
gand and hence quite authentic. The introductory scene, or 
scenes, of Mary, Martha, and Lazarus, which Zimmermann 
would surely have at one station, has the “‘castrum”’ from which 
the soldier of Herod comes, has a direction that Christ, after 
preaching in one place, shall go ‘‘ad alium locum faciendo ser- 
monem” (going some distance for the interval is filled in, as 
often in the Alsfeld play, by the singing of Synagoga and the 
Jews), has the ‘house’ of “‘regulus,” from which, as he returns, 
his servants come out to meet him, has the home of Martha and 
Lazarus, from which Martha sends a messenger to Jesus (the 
interval of this journey filled by song of Synagoga), has the tomb 


* St. Christopher is accompanied by the usual hermit (here a Beghard) with 
lantern. Zimmermann misunderstands this ““Beckardus unus cum lucerna,” and 
thinks it may mean that there was a play of the Wise and Foolish Virgins. 
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of Lazarus, has finally a place where “Simon Leprosus”’ is pre- 
paring the table. The demands of this scene would seem to ex- 
ceed the reasonable possibilities of a performance from station 
to station. We know, not from Zimmermann’s conjectural restor- 
ations, but from Weigand data, that Simon is to begin preparing 
the table at the end of the Lazarus scene. Immediately after the 
Lazarus scene comes a council of the Jews, before which Zim- 
mermann (p. 63) conjectures the singing of Colligerunt ergo, etc., 
and believes this was sung, ‘‘wihrend sich der Zug des Spieles zu 
einer neuen Station fortbewegte.” Soon after the council of the 
Jews Zimmermann infers another processional move in the entry 
of Christ into Jerusalem. Just after this entry Simon invites 
Jesus to sup, at the table, which he began to prepare three 
stations back. Zimmermann seems to have made no serious at- 
tempt to visualize the play as it would be under his assumption of 
a performance from station to station. 

In my opinion the only probable explanation of the Fried- 
berg facts is a development similar to that in Freiburg. In this 
case there would be first a procession with figures of the Old and 
New Testament and the Saints, such a procession as we find in 
the document of 1465, which I have quoted in part in footnote 
33. Later, with the retention of some of the figures, including, as 
we have seen, Abraham and Isaac, the Annunciation, and St. 
Christopher, the high points of the action from the Conversion 
of Mary Magdalene, the Raising of Lazarus, and the Entry into 
Jerusalem on through the Crucifixion and the Resurrection, 
would be given by the more effective means of a regular play, 
based upon plays of the nearby city of Frankfurt. This would 
account for the more limited scope, compared with Frankfurt- 
Alsfeld. Some of the omitted scenes, such as John the Baptist, 
may well have been given as figures. It will be seen that all this 
is similar to Freiburg in 1599, where, however, the inserted 
regular passion play was more limited in scope than in Fried- 
berg. This explanation would make unnecessary Zimmermann’s 
improbable assumption that the play of the Dirigierrolle was 
incomplete, an assumption which he bases upon the document 
of 1465, upon the ‘Abraham-Annunciation-St. Christopher’ data, 
and upon the scope of a certain cycle of paintings in the Fried- 
berg church. This last reason involves an unwarrantedly definite 
inference from the inter-influence of mediaeval art and drama. 
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KUNZELSAU 


The Kiinzelsau play bears the date 1479. The nature and 
condition of its manuscript shows that the play was performed 
a number of times. Concerning the way it was performed 
scholars have held various opinions. The works of Creizenach 
and Mansholt*® state that it was connected with a Corpus Christi 
procession, being given at three stations of the procession, and 
thus given all on one day. Albert Schumann, who has published 
the play, depicts in his introduction a three-day performance 
on a meadow outside of one of the gates of Kiinzelsau, and not 
at three stations or on three stages, but on a long succession of 
platforms, one for each scene. These views of Schumann have 
not been generally accepted. His assumption of a three-day per- 
formance rests upon Richard Heinzel’s figure of about four 
hundred lines to an hour,’ which would make the Kiinzelsau 
play of about 4300 lines take about eleven hours. For the late 
Middle Ages there is nothing impossible about a one-day per- 
formance of eleven hours, as we have seen from the Freiburg 
performance of 1615. However, Heinzel’s figure is absurdly low. 
French passion plays of 25,000 to 34,000 lines were given in 
four days. Schiller’s Don Carlos, with its 5370 lines, would, as we 
all know, fall far short of requiring a whole day for its perform- 
ance. Furthermore there is in the Kiinzelsau manuscript or in 
known facts absolutely no basis for assigning to three days the 
very unequal threefold division of the play which the manuscript 
plainly assigns to three stations. Schumann’s further assumption 
is that the players marched on to the meadow and distributed 
themselves among the “‘Schaugeriiste,” or platforms, of which 
there was one for each scene, that the director explained and the 
characters performed the first scene, that the director and the 
audience then moved on to the next platform, and so on, 
throughout each of the three days. This lacks probability, in the 
first place because there is absolutely nothing in the stage direc- 
tions to support it, and in the second place because there is 
absolutely no reason why the successive scenes of each of the 


*® Creizenach, Geschichte des neueren Dramas, 2nd Ed., p. 233. T. Mansholt, 
Das Kiinszelsauer Fronleichnamsspiel, Marburg Diss., 1892, pp. 8 f. 

%* Das Kiinszelsauer Fronleichnamsspiel vom Jahr 1479 (1926). 

37 Beschreibung des geistlichen Schauspiels im deutschen Mittelalter, 1898, 
p. 95. 
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three divisions should not be given on one and the same plat- 
form. Furthermore Schumann’s assumption would require, for 
the third and longest division (he would say ‘day’) some thirty 
or more ‘‘Geriiste.’”’ As a final assumption Schumann states that, 
if all were not able to see any one scene, the players of that scene 
would simply repeat it—while the play went on at the next plat- 
form. The implications of this assumption render it practically 
impossible. Since the director, who has in each scene an impor- 
tant speaking réle, and in some the only speaking réle, could not 
tarry for the repetition of a scene, he would have to have a sort 
of an understudy for each repeated scene, a difficulty which 
Schumann ignores completely. Furthermore since a person who 
failed to see the first performance of a scene would surely not 
care to tarry for its repetition unless he could hope to see also, 
presumably in repetitions, the scenes that follow, it would seem 
that there would have to be repetitions of all the scenes, with 
the endless confusion and delays that would arise from the very 
unequal length of scenes, ranging from a single short speech up 
to scenes of four or five hundred lines. 

Walther Miiller** assumes that the Kiinzelsau play was per- 
formed, evidently on one day, “in einer Kirche oder auf einem 
freien kirchlichen Vorraum.” Also he thinks there was no pro- 
cession connected with the play, “einen sich fortbewegenden Pro- 
zessionszug diirfen wir in Kiinzelsau nicht annehmen, sondern 
hier ist das Spiel zu einem geschlossenen Schauspiel geworden, 
das Reste alter Prozessionen in sich birgt.’’ Miiller’s reason for 
thinking that the play was given in or before a church is its 
serious style, with its choral songs, its prayers, and its benedic- 
tions, but these, if not befitting Schumann’s performance on a 
meadow, would quite befit a performance near the altar of one 
of the regular stations of a Corpus Christi procession. His first 
reason for thinking that the play was all given at one place, 
and on one stage, is that there is never any mention of the direc- 
tor moving on from one place to another. If this moving on took 
place, as Schumann assumes, after each scene, one might expect 
somewhere some mention of it, but moving on only twice, and 
then from one regular station to the next after the solemn bene- 
diction, may well have seemed a matter of course, calling for no 
special mention. His second reason is his assumption that the 
38 Der schauspielerische Stil im Passionsspiel des Mittelalters, 1927, pp. 99 ff. 
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players had each his own fixed place on the stage, “nicht nur 
wihrend einer Szene, sondern wihrend des ganzen Spieles.” 
This assumption, I think, is wrong. He refers to p. 43 and p. 55 
and considers that an “ad locum suum” or a “de loco suo” 
meant what it would mean, for example, in the old Frankfurt 
Dirigierrolle, where an actor, after playing in a scene, returned 
to his fixed place on the stage until he was again involved in the 
action of the play, “Ihesus quoque recipiat se in loco, donec 
ordo eum iterum tangat.” But in the Kiinzelsau play the men- 
tion of an actor going ‘ad suum locum’ regularly means that he 
went there to participate in the action (see pp. 43, 55, 69). Once, 
to be sure, the Virgin returned ‘ad suum locum’ as she withdrew 
for a brief moment from the action. But at the end of the series 
of scenes in question, the Christmas scenes (pp. 43-71), she 
withdrew completely. The rubric, ‘Maria cum puero Joseph 
angeli omnes recedunt,’”’ does not mean returning to her place, 
for she was in it (see p. 69), but means going from her place and 
from the stage. Miiller’s final reason for assuming one stage for 
the whole performance rests upon an oversight on his part. He 
says (pp. 101-102): “Ein weiteres berechtigt auch zu dieser 
Annahme: schon im zweiten Teil (p. 89) wird die Hille er- 
wihnt, in die Herodes und die Tochter gefiihrt werden sollen. 
Die Hille war also ein fester “Stand” wihrend des ganzen Spiels 
...” But this page 89 and the Herod scene are not in the second, 
but in the third part. Furthermore I suspect that this “in in- 
fernum” means nothing more than that the devils dragged them 
off the stage, for much later (p. 137), just before the Harrowing 
of Hell, there is a stage direction “Infernus preparetur.” This 
evidence that Hell was not prepared until it was absolutely 
needed for the action is strong evidence against one large perma- 
nent stage for the whole play. 

Sengpiel follows the conclusions of Miiller that the play was 
all performed on one stage and not in connection with a pro- 
cession. Miiller’s reasons for this he accepts uncritically, even 
to having the Hell of page 89 in the second part of the play. 
However Sengpiel thinks Schumann is right in assuming a three- 
day performance and in identifying the three stations with the 
three days—‘“‘die drei Tage sind in gewissem Sinne die drei 
Stationen.” 

What I have said in criticism of these more recent views has 
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revealed my inclination to agree with the older view of Creizen- 
ach and Mansholt that the play was performed at three pro- 
cession stations. It would in this case most naturally be in con- 
nection with the regular Corpus Christi procession and be given 
all on one day. This fits in with the first line of the concluding 
speech of the play: “‘Dy cristenheyt begett hewt ain hochtzeit.” 
Performance in this way seems to me to offer no difficulties and 
to be clearly indicated by the division of the play into three 
parts and the assignment of these to three stations, also by the 
title or heading of the manuscript, ‘‘Registrum processionis cor- 
poris christi.’’ The director is, through most of the manuscript, 
called “rector processionis” ; later, with the beginning of a second 
handwriting, he is called “rector ludi.”’ All scholars agree that 
the Kiinzelsau play shows at least the influence of earlier pro- 
cessions. But if performed at three regular stations of the Corpus 
Christi procession, there would doubtless be a processional 
moving from station to station, including clergy, players, audi- 
ence, etc., and the play seems to me to show evidence of this 
procession, that is, it seems to have more numerous and more 
marked processional features than one would expect to find, if 
it had lost its earlier connection with a procession. Many scenes 
are brief and revue-like in character, often only with the explan- 
atory words of the rector. Many characters bear emblems, 
“‘milites [Herodis] portantes pueros in gladiis,” “Johannis cum 
Maria portans gladium,”’ “Josue cum botro,” “Sampson portans 
portam,” “‘Noe cum archa.” Various saints appear with their 
emblems and speak each a few words. Lazarus “‘in forma mortis”’ 
even before his death, surely because he marched in that form 
in the procession. In the Annunciation Mary appears “sine 
puero” and in the Magi scene she appears “cum puero sine 
Joseph,” both of these being very improbable stage directions 
unless there was a processional group of Mary, Joseph and the 
Christchild. Among the Passion scenes we find ‘‘Accedat Salva- 
tor cum corona cum duobus armigeris seu militibus,” “‘Accedat 
Salvator cum statua et cum duobus militibus,” “Accedat Salva- 
tor cum cruce cum duobus militibus,” after each of these a few 
explanatory words of the rector; these were doubtless proces- 
sional groups, with a different person representing Salvator in 
each. There is other evidence of Christ being represented by 
different persons; ‘Salvator in deserto” appears in several 
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scenes of the earlier life of Christ such as the Calling of the 
Disciples and the Woman Taken in Adultery, “‘dominica per- 
sona in resurreccione”’ appears not only in the Resurrection and 
the Harrowing of Hell, but also in the Wise and Foolish Virgins, 
the Dispute of the Four Sisters, and the Last Judgment, 
“‘dominica persona in temptacione”’ appears in the Mary Mag- 
dalene scene (which precedes the Temptation). The explanation 
of this seems to be that the impersonators of Christ were numer- 
ous enough for the needs of the processional groups, but that 
there was not a different Christ for each of the scenes of the 
play, and the stage directions had to indicate which one should 
appear. In most scenes the whole group concerned approach the 
rector at once and not as the action calls for them; for example, 
in the Calling of the Disciples we have “Dominica persona in 
deserto accedat cum omnibus apostolis.”’ In introducing John 
the Baptist the rector says: 


Auch tziagestu mit dem finger dein 
Agnum dei, gotes lemblein. 


This is a processional scene mentioned by Naogeorgus in the 
description of a Corpus Christi procession.*® 

One more thing about the Kiinzelsau play deserves brief 
mention. The manuscript has not only the regular play with its 
three parts, but has, before the play, four short parts containing 
revisions of certain scenes, and has at the end, after the play, a 
fifth and long part of 21 leaves, containing a sort of supple- 
mentary play consisting chiefly of Christmas scenes and Passion 
scenes. The Passion, which in the regular play is inadequately 
depicted in a few groups quite without action, is given here 
much more fully. This play is not a regular non-processional 
one, such as was inserted at Freiburg for the passion scenes, but 
it is an approach towards such a play, and furnishes an interest- 
ing analogy to the development that took place in Freiburg and 
probably in Friedberg. 


The plays thus far considered are the only ones that I wish 


to discuss at any length. The supplementing of these with a 
hurried survey of the other processional plays and dramatic 


3 Regnum Papisticum (1553), Liber m1, p. 153. A strange error of Sengpiel 
is to discuss at length Burkhard Waldis’ translation of this as an original work 
of Waldis. 
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processions of the Middle Ages will give a realization of the 
very considerable amount of dramatic material of this nature in 
Germany in the period under discussion. 1366 is usually given 
as the year of the first evidence of religious processions with a 
fully dramatic character, that is, with the plays. In this year 
‘ludi theatrales’ were forbidden at Prague in the Corpus Christi 
procession. Creizenach, and others after him, have seemed to 
assume that these were religious processional plays. Thinking it 
strange that these should be forbidden, I looked up the complete 
text of the prohibition and found from its wording that worldly 
music, song, and plays, probably of itinerant minstrels, seemed 
to be what was forbidden. The earliest preserved Corpus Christi 
play is that of Innsbruck, of which the manuscript has the date 
1391. It is a play of dogma and shows no connection with a pro- 
cession, although some, including Wolfgang Stammler, are sure 
that it is a processional play. Eger records have, throughout the 
second half of the fifteenth and the early sixteenth century, fre- 
quent items about Corpus Christi plays. They do not mention a 
procession and are otherwise rather puzzling and hard to inter- 
pret. In my opinion they cannot be brought into connection 
with the Eger play that has been preserved, a three-day passion 
play. Calw had in 1498 a play of which we know only that it was 
a spoken drama with an interestingly wide scope, the scope of a 
Corpus Christi play, from Creation to Last Judgment, including 
Saints. It was therefore probably connected with a procession. 
Zimmermann has shown, from archival data, that Marburg had 
a special procession and play on the Sunday after Corpus 
Christi. For many years in the late fifteenth and early sixteenth 
century Dresden had an elaborate St. John’s Day féte. There 
was a procession with figures, including Bible scenes, Antichrist 
scattering money, St. George and the Dragon, etc., and ending 
on the market place with a play of St. John the Baptist. For the 
city of Lébau there is an Ordnung of the year 1521 for a pro- 
cession on Holy Cross Day. Its figures, given chiefly by trade 
guilds, were apparently mute groups, on wagons, on horse, and 
on foot. Dr. A. Mitterwieser’s Geschichte der Fronleichnams- 
prozession in Bayern (1930) traces the development in Bavaria 
and from it much of the following information about Bavarian 
cities has been taken. There are fifteenth-century Ordnungen for 
Eichstatt and Munich, with the trade guilds but without any 
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figures. The earliest known figures are in an Ingolstadt Ordnung 
of 1507, with seventy-four figures leading the procession. The 
Munich procession is known to have had figures as early as 1523 
but reached its greatest splendor in the last quarter of the six- 
teenth century, from which period curiously full information 
about it has been preserved. In the late sixteenth century, under 
Munich influence, Landshut and Wasserburg introduced figures 
into their Corpus Christi processions. Of all these processions 
with figures by the trade guilds none seems to have developed 
spoken drama. The only cases of play or dialogue that Mitter- 
wieser found, at Dillingen in 1565 and 1602 and at Késslarn in 
1700, are under Jesuit school influence. 

In the last decade or two the opinion has at times been ex- 
pressed that the processional plays have influenced, both in 
style and in subject matter, the regular religious plays. The 
most important expression of this in a general work is that of 
Wolfgang Stammler in his long article on Mittelalterliches Drama 
in the Realiexikon. Part of his statement is as follows: 

Dieser abgerissene Stil der einzelnen Bilder drang in manchen Gegenden nun 
auch in das grosse Drama ein. Man liess die Handlung nicht mehr im ungehemm- 
ten Fluss fortschreiten, sondern legte Wert darauf, einzelne Bilder in sich abge- 
rundet zu geben und sie durch Zwischengesiinge oder besondere Erklarer zu 
trennen.... 

Stammler gives no examples and no proof of his assertions. He 
may be leaning quite heavily upon Zimmermann, who is, so far 
as I know, the only one who has tried to prove this influence by 
pointing out definite instances. In my Frankfurt-Friedberg dis- 
cussion, I have had occasion to question some of his arguments 
and assertions on this subject and point out his flat contra- 
dictions in regard to the Mary Magdalene scenes. There is an 
equally flagrant contradiction in connection with the miracles 
of Christ. On page 8 he gives inferentially the ‘““Hiufung der 
Wundertaten Jesu” in the Frankfurt play of 1493 as evidence 
of processional influence on it; on page 47 he says of the Alsfeld 
play “. . . die Massigung in der Zahl der dargestellten Wunder- 
taten erméglicht es, die Handlung als Prozessionsspiel anzu- 
sprechen.’”’ Such a broad question of influence is hard to disprove 
as it is to prove. I may say, however, that, although I know the 


“ Merker u. Stammler, Reallexikon der deutschen Literaturgeschichte, 1, 
219 f. 
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German religious plays fairly well, I am unable to see any con- 
vincing evidence of any appreciable influence of the procession- 
al plays upon the regular ones. If space permitted, I should un- 
dertake to justify this opinion. There have been, however, in 
this article, some bits of evidence of an influence in the other 
direction. I refer to processional plays that have inserted regular 
plays for the climax of their action, the passion. This was 
clearly the case in Freiburg; it was, I think, also true of Fried- 
berg, and may have been, in a measure, the case in Kiinzelsau. 

The body of information about dramatic processions and 
processional plays in Germany is different and in some respects 
greater than the body of similar information in England. The 
question arises as to whether the German data can be at all use- 
ful in connection with the study of the English pageant cycles. 
I have in mind particularly certain questions touched upon by 
M. L. Spencer and Hardin Craig,“ and should like to make two 
or three suggestions. One thing of some importance for Germany 
and possibly for England seems to me to be evident from Seng- 
piel’s study and from this article, and this is that the spoken 
plays of groups marching in a procession were given, more often 
than has usually been assumed, all at one place and at one time, 
usually, it would seem, on the market place and at the end of the 
procession. This was the case, as we have seen, in Biberach, 
also in Dresden, if the players of the St. John play were groups 
from the procession, as they doubtless were. It may be quite 
safely conjectured for Freiburg and Friedberg. The Good 
Friday processions, with figures, in Southern Bavaria and 
Austria in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, ended often 
in a play. This was the case, for example, at Plan, where we learn 
that the procession, with its many figures, broke up at the stage, 
the players grouping themselves on both sides of the stage, the 
non-players in front of it. A description of the famous proces- 
sion of Brussels for the year 1549 ends thus: “On executa en- 
suite a l’hétel de ville un mystére en flamand, dont le sujet 
était tiré de la procession elle-méme.”“ This way of combining 
procession and play has been largely ignored by modern scholars 
and yet it has such obvious advantages that it should surely be 

“ Craig, in this Journal, xim, 589 f., Spencer in his University of Chicago 
dissertation, Corpus Christi Pageants in England (1911). 

“ Henne et Wauters, Histoire de la ville de Bruxelles, p. 372. 
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reckoned with as a possibility in cases of doubt. This usage made 
it possible to march without tedious delays; it adorned and en- 
livened the procession with the costumed and dramatically 
grouped players, and, by putting the play at the break-up of the 
procession, gave all the participants an opportunity to see the 
play. It would thus avoid those objections which seem to Hardin 
Craig (pp. 600, 602) so serious that “‘it is hard to see how plays 
could ever have been acted as a part of the procession.”” In con- 
nection with playing at station-halts Spencer says (p. 74), 
“These halts in turn prolonged the procession too much for some 
of the members and necessitated the transference of the embry- 
onic cycle of plays to the rear.” I cannot see how this could prove 
satisfactory. If the plays were still to be given at various stations, 
they would soon, through the time requiréd, be completely 
severed from the procession proper. This is again a difficulty 
that would be solved by giving the plays at the conclusion of the 
procession. 

Concerning the origin in England of dumb-shows and spoken 
cycles, Spencer says (p. 60), “But there is strong probability 
that the later Corpus Christi cycles began in the procession as 
dumb-shows. .. .”” Craig doubts this and says (p. 600), “The 
processional lists from Hereford and Dublin and the gear from 
the procession at Dundee are indications of defunct cycles rather 
than mimetic pageants about to develop into cycles.” And again 
(p. 601), “The idea that a pageant antedates a play puts the 
cart before the horse.” While I do not feel sufficiently at home in 
the English field to express a definite opinion about this conflict 
of views, I think that the general considerations affecting the 
probability of dumb-shows finding their way into procession, 
independently of any direct relation to any plays, considerations 
that I have briefly suggested in one of the introductory para- 
graphs of this article, are much the same for England as for 

Germany. There can, I am sure, be no doubt that in Germany 
such dumb-shows did come into processions in many places 
where there could be no influence at all direct of any plays. This 
is shown clearly by the Freiburg development, also, it would 
seem, by the Friedberg facts. In Munich the entirely non-dra- 
matic marching of the trade guilds as corporate bodies, as shown 
by a Corpus Christi Ordnung of 1480, developed a little later into 

figures, or dumb-shows, given by them, and this was doubtless 

a typical development for various German cities. 
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The position of the guilds in the English Corpus Christi pro- 
cessions has come up for some discussion, but only scant data 
have been brought to light. Spencer (p. 77) says, “In the earliest 
days the craftsmen led the procession and the ecclesiastics 
followed but later this order was reversed.’’ Craig thinks that the 
guilds never came before the clergy and the Host unless this 
was the case, by exception rather than by rule, at Coventry. I 
have a considerable amount of information about the order of 
processions on the continent. In Germany, in the many cases 
that have come to my attention, the general order has always 
been: trade guilds and, if there are such, the trade guild figures, 
the lay religious guilds, the clergy, the highest ecclesiastic with 
the Host, the high secular-authority, which is usually the city 
council, the unorganized citizens, first the men, then the women. 
This German order, which could be illustrated by many concrete 
cases, I have also found, at least in its large general features, in 
several other countries. It is the general order of the Antwerp 
Procession of Our Lady, of August 19, 1520, which Albrecht 
Diirer has described,“ and also of the above mentioned Brussels 
Procession of Our Lady of 1549; in both of these cases an image 
of the Virgin takes the place of honor (near the end of the pro- 
cession), which is usually held by the Host. In the Corpus Christi 
procession at Barcelona in 1424 the clergy came before the 
figures, which, however, were in charge of various churches, but 
both came before the bishop with the Host. Whether this in- 
formation about continental processions has any significance for 
England I shall not attempt to say. 

Neri C. Brooks 
University of Illinois 


* Veth u. Miiller, Albrecht Diirers niederlindische Reise, p. 55. 
“ As described by Cahier and Martin in Mélanges d’Archéologie, 11, 77 f. 











A DREAME OF A DRYE YEARE 


On 2d May, 1796 the library of the late Sir William Burrell 
was sold, and from it the Duke of Roxburgh purchased a manu- 
script volume on the title-page of which were a number of Latin 
quotations, the initials W. P., and the date 1647. The volume 
contained six plays dated between 1601 and 1632, two poems 
called Oxford libels, and a collection of epigrams dated 1610. On 
the sale of the Duke of Roxburgh’s library, this volume was 
bought by Joseph Haslewood, who published two of the plays 
as the Roxburgh Club publication for 1824. Haslewood identi- 
fied the author as William Percy, third, but second surviving son 
of the eighth earl of Northumberland. The manuscript was 
bought for the Duke of Devonshire’s library, and, when that 
collection was broken up, was sold to the Henry E. Huntington 
library in California. Before it left the Duke of Devonshire’s 
library a typewritten copy was made of a third play. The three 
plays of which something is known are The Cuck Queanes and 
Cuckolds Errants and the Faery Pastoral or Forrest of Elves, 
printed by Haslewood in the extremely scarce volume of the 
Roxburgh Club, and The A phrodysial or Sea Feast, typewritten. 
The names of the other three plays are given by Haslewood as 
Arabia Sitiens or A Dreame of a Drye Yeare, Cupid’s Sacrifice 
or A Country’s Tragedy in Vacunium, and Necromantes or The 
Two Supposed Heads. No account of these has ever been printed, 
but in Dr. Greg’s English Literary Autographs I, Dramatists 
there is a reproduction of the first page of Arabia Sitiens from 
the manuscript in California. 

In all the works of reference which I have consulted the 
Haslewood volume now in California is mentioned as the sole 
manuscript of the plays. Nevertheless there are two other 
volumes, one with the same contents, the other with some of 
the plays, in the Duke of Northumberland’s library at Alnwick 
Castle. These were duly catalogued by the Historical Manuscript 
Commissioners in the appendix to the third report in 1870, 
Duke of Northumberland’s MSS. nos. 508 and 509, but they 
seem to have attracted no attention. By the kindness of the late 
Duke of Northumberland I was allowed to read in his library on 
a subject quite unconnected with Elizabethan drama, but ac- 
cidentally coming across the plays I felt interested in them, and 
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as the Duke generously consented to deposit them for a time on 
loan in the library of Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
I have had an opportunity to examine their contents. 

They are two thick folio volumes bound in leather, gilt, and 
lettered, Plays, Vol. 1 and Plays, Vol. m1. Haslewood’s was 
probably vol. 1, though this is nowhere stated. More than half 
of each of the volumes is blank paper. There is no date on the 
title-page of volume m1, but a letter in The Faery Pastorall is 
dated 1644. Volume 111 is dated on the title page 1646. 

At first sight it seemed probable that William Percy had 
caused these plays to be bound together in his old age, when the 
title pages were added, but that the MSS. of the individual plays 
had been written years before, at the date recorded at the end 
of each. But an examination of the water-marks has shown that 
this is incorrect, at least of the English volumes. The 1644 
volume has the same watermark throughout, a bunch of grapes 
with the stem twisted into the letters A.D. This is a common 
mark from the end of the sixteenth century to the present day, 
but it shows that the book is all of one paper, and not a compila- 
tion of different MSS. The 1646 volume has a watermark which 
I have not been able to find in any work of reference which I 
have consulted. It is a five-sided figure in the form of a triangle 
set on a square, with the common side removed. From the apex 
of the triangle rises a short line ending in a trefoil. Within the 
square are double lines diagonally from corner to corner, form- 
ing a St. Andrew’s cross. There are a few leaves of A Dreame of 
a Drye Yeare which have a different mark, a jug with one handle, 
on an ornamental pedestal, with a profusion of conventional 
foliage rising from the mouth of the jug; and there is a single 
leaf which has two circles placed one above the other, the cir- 
cumferences touching, two very narrow ellipses resting hori- 
zontally on the top of the upper circles, with the effect of leaves, 
and faint markings within the circles, giving them rather the 
appearance of a double pomegranate. Other leaves of this play 
bear the five-sided watermark of the rest of the volume, while 
on a good many as usual the watermark does not appear. It is 
possible that this copy of the play was inserted wholly or in part 
into the volume before it was bound. 

A note to the Master of Children of Powles. Memorandum, 
that if any of the fine and foremost of these Pastoral and 
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Comoedyes conteyned in this volume shall be overmuch in 
length (the children not to begin before foure, after prayers, and 
the gates of Powles shutting at six) the tyme of supper, that then 
in tyme and place convenient, you do let passe some of the 
songs, and make the consort the shorter; for I suppose these 
plaies be somewhat too long for that place. Howsoeuer, on your 
own experience, and at your best direction, be it. Farewell to 
you all. 

[Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage, II, 21, quoting Collier, 
III, 181.] 

In this connexion it may be noticed that the sixth play, 
Necromantes or the Two Supposed Heds, is dated 1632 in volume 
III, but 1602 in volume I. [Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage, 
III, 464.] 

Chambers and others have expressed a good deal of doubt 
as to whether Percy’s plays were ever really acted, but in favor 
of their performance is the evidence of the title page to volume 
m1 which runs as follows: 

Auditoribus Beneuolis 
Comoedyes and Pastoralls 
with their songs, As 
Also one Booke of 
Epigrammes 
By W. P. Esquier 
Lectori Dico 


Cum cauerem Reges et Praelia Cynthius aurem 
Vellit et admonuit, Pastorem, Tytyre, pingues 
Pascere oportet oues, deductum dicere carmen. 


Virg. Ec, 6 
Againe 
Syluestrem Musam tenui meditamur auena. 
Virg. Ec. 1 


Also unto the children of the 
Reuells and of Poules 
(x) parodia Cum fueris (x) Fortunio eorum (x) Ludito more, 
Cum futuris alibi (x) Ludito sicut ibi. 
Carmina Prouerbalia 


Ad eosdem de affectibus 
(x) parodia Nulli hic (x) Affectus tales, absiste (x) mouere. 
Virg. Aen. 6 


Nam sunt hi tanquam scopuli vitandi. 
Cicero 
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Againe 
Leniter qui saeuiunt sapiunt magis 
Paultus Amphibologicum 


More and Aboue 
Comica lasciuio gaudet sermone Thalia. 
Virg. Epigr. 
Exscriptum 

Anno salutis 1646 

Sic vos non vobis. Virgilius in vita 
vel 

Quo ea fata vocant. W. P. Esquier. 


The heading “Unto the children of the Reuells and of 
Poules”’ is important. The Children of Paul’s ceased to act about 
1609, and their stock of plays passed to another company of 
boys, who may have been 1 King’s Revels, according to Motte, 
or a reorganization of the Queen’s Revels, according to Sir 
Edmund Chambers; but in either case they were called col- 
loquially the Children of the Revels. Percy’s allusion shows that 
he kept in touch with the boys’ companies for some years, and 
implies that his plays were in the repertory which passed from 
Paul’s to the Revels. There does not seem to be any point in his 
allusions to the boys’ companies, extinct long before 1646, 
unless they had in fact acted the plays. 

The second play in each volume is variously called Mahomet 
and his heauen, Epimethea, graund empresse of the deserts of 
Arabia, A dreame of a drye summer, the Weather Woman, Arabia 
Sitiens, and A dreame of a drye yeare and is dated 1601. Except 
for the first page reproduced by Dr. Greg, it does not seem ever 
to have been examined or copied. Considered as pure literature, 
it is perhaps no more worthy of notice than the printed plays, 
but considered in relation to the social, political, and literary 
history of the day it deserves attention. 

In the reign of Elizabeth, England established — diplo- 
matic and commercial relations with the Turkish Empire, the 
greatest power in the western world at that time. (See the intro- 
duction by J. T. Bent to Early Voyages and Travels in the 
Levant, Hakluyt Society, Vol. 87.) In addition to the interest 
which this naturally awakened, there was the strong influence of 
Italian literature, which reflected the constant intercourse, both 
hostile and commercial between the Italian states and the 
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Turkish empire. An oriental background for a novel or play was 
accordingly very up-to-date, but usually it is only a background. 
In The Comical History of Alphonsus King of Arragon, attributed 
to Robert Greene, Mahomet is a golden idol which utters oracles 
and from the mouth of which smoke and fire issue. At the other 
extreme is Fulke Greville’s Mustapha,’ taken from one of the 
narratives in The Palace of Pleasure which has an historical 
foundation, volume 1, no. xxxiv. Greville’s play is in the extreme 
style of Senecan drama, where the violence of the action is com- 
pletely swamped by the flood of philosophizing. The author was 
interested in the contrast between Islam and Christianity, and 
devoted two choruses to it—the chorus of Mahometan priests 
at the end of Act m and the chorus of converts to Mahometism 
at the end of Act tv, but both are expressed in such abstract 
terms that no one could obtain from them any idea of the dis- 
tinctive features of Islam. 

William Percy’s mental attitude was very different. He 
loved concrete details, which is perhaps the only thing of value 
to his plays. He knew a good deal about Islam, and a good deal 
about the legends which the Christians told of it. In the margin 
of volume 111 he has written in one place a reference to Sandys’ 
Travels. George Sandys set out on his travels in 1610, at the 
time of the assassination of Henry IV of France. His book was 
published in 1615, and contains an account of the religion of 
Islam. This cannot have been the source of the play written in 
1601, and the marginal note must be a later addition. But 
Sandys’ account of Islam is evidently based upon books as well 
as upon his travel experiences, and these books would also be 
open to Percy. The two, Sandys and Percy, went up to Oxford 
in the same year, 1589, Sandys to St. Mary’s Hall and Percy to 
Gloucester Hall. They may have been acquainted with each 
other, for both the Sandys family and the Percy family were 
interested in the colonization of Virginia, to which William’s 
younger brother George Percy went out in 1603. The fact that 
they had this common interest would bring the two families 


1 The plot of Greville’s other oriental play Alaham is taken, with consid- 
erable alterations from The Travels of Ludovico di Varthema, the Book concerning 
Persia, Chapter concerning the Sultan of Ormus, and of the cruelty of the son 
against the Sultan his father, his mother, and his brothers. These travels were 
also one of William Percy’s sources, see below, p. 180. 
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together, and makes it probable that William Percy and George 
Sandys knew each other. The principal authority whom Sandys 
quotes in his account of Islam is Avicenna (Ibn Sina) the great 
Persian physician and philosopher 980-1037, whose works were 
known in Europe as Compendium de anima, printed in Venice in 
1546, and Liber Canonis, printed in Venice in 1505. William 
Percy seems certainly to have used the Latin translation of the 
Koran which was printed in 1544 with an appendix said to be 
translated from the Arabian, containing a description of Islam 
including “‘a great many of the fooleries of the Mahometan 
religion.”’ (Humphrey Prideaux, The True Nature of Imposture 
displayed in the Life of Mahomet, ed. 1718 appendix). I have not 
seen this volume, but it is possible that Percy found the legend 
on which he based his play in this appendix. 

In George Sale’s translation of the Koran (1734) chapter m1, 
The Chapter of the Cow, there is the following note to an allusion 
in the text to “the two angels at Babel, Harut and Marut”:— 


Some say only that these were two magicians, or angels sent by God to teach 
men magic and to tempt them. (Jallalo’ddin). But others tell a longer fable; 
that the angels expressing their surprise at the wickedness of the sons of Adam, 
after prophets had been sent to them with divine commissions, God bid them 
choose two out of their own number to be sent down to be judges on earth. 
Whereupon they pitched upon Harut and Marut, who executed their office 
with integrity for some time, till Zohara, or the planet Venus, descended and 
appeared before them in the shape of a beautiful woman, bringing a complaint 
against her husband (though others say she was a real woman). As soon as they 
saw her, they fell in love with her, and endeavoured to prevail on her to satisfy 
their desires; but she flew up again to heaven, whither the two angels also re- 
turned, and were not admitted. However, on the intercession of a certain pious 
man, they were allowed to choose whether they would be punished in this life 
or in the other; whereupon they chose the former, and now suffer punishment 
accordingly in Babel, where they are to remain till the day of Judgement. They 
add that, if a man has a fancy to learn magic, he may go to them and hear their 
voice, but cannot see them. (Yahya etc.) This story Mohammed took directly 
from the Persian Magi, who mention two rebellious angels of the same names, 
now hung up by the feet, with their heads downwards, in the territory of Babel. 
(Hyde, c.12) And the Jews have something like this, of the angel Shamhozai, 
who, having debauched himself with women, repented, and by way of penance 
hung himself up between heaven and earth. (Bereshit rabbah in Gen. v1, 2.) 

“And the sons of God saw the daughters of men that they were fair, and 
they took them wives of all which they chose.” Gen. v1, 2. 


The reference to Hyde is to Thomas Hyde’s Veterum Persarum 
et Parthorum et Medorum religionis historia. Neither Sale nor 
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Hyde could of course have been known to William Percy, but 
the legend of the two angels Marut and Harut is the plot of A 
Dreame of a Drye Yeare. 

At the beginning of the play Mahomet is so much enraged 
by the wickedness of mankind that he declares to his angels his 
intention of destroying the world. The angels plead with him for 
mercy, and he consents to send two, Haroth and Maroth, the 
angels of justice and mercy, to travel over the earth on one day, 
and report at sunset whether men are as evil as is reported. The 
two angels set out, and find the sins of the cities far greater than 
Mahomet had believed, so in despair they travel to the Arabian 
desert, where they meet Epimethea, empress of the deserts, 
who is called in volume 11 Epimenide marquess of the deserts, 
and immediately fall in love with her. She has many suitors, in- 
cluding two shepherds Caleb and Tubal, and a magician Gebir 
(Jabir b. Hayyan of Tarsus, a famous alchemist who died circa 
780 A.D.), but she scorns them all, and spurns the advances of the 
angels until they reveal to her their real nature and offer to 
teach her a charm by which she can fly up to heaven. She 
promises to grant their desires if they will teach her the charm, 
but no sooner has she learnt it than she flies off to heaven, leaving 
them behind, and they see nothing for it but to follow her. In 
heaven Epimenide makes a great disturbance, abuses Mahomet 
and boxes his ears, and cannot be controlled until he casts her 
into a deep sleep. The two erring angels admit what they have 
done. 

Meanwhile on earth Epimenide’s two maids of honor, 
Nabatha (derived from the Nabataeans of Petra), and Shebe 
(the scriptural Sheba from the Sabaeans of Arabia Yemen), are 
wandering about looking for her, and meet her suitors Tubal and 
Caleb, who to win her favor have tricked and robbed old Gebir, 
and now wish to lay their spoils before her. They go for advice 
to Sergius, Mahomet’s priest. Now Sergius had secretly over- 
heard the spell by which to reach heaven as the angels taught 
it to Epimenide. Partly by bribes and partly by threats he is 
induced to teach it to the suppliants, and they all fly up to 
heaven. 

The sub-plot of the play reaches the same climax. Pyr and 
Whisk, spirits of fire and air, have a bet as to which will bring 
from earth the greater rogue before Belphegor, the porter of 
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heaven. Pyr carries off a chiause or lawyer (from the Turkish 
“chaush,” an interpreter, easily acquiring the meaning of a 
swindler, and in the form “‘chouse” used by Ben Jonson), who 
in this year of drought has acquired a monopoly of water, which 
he sells at extravagant prices. Whisk carries off a dervis, a 
Mahometan friar, as Percy explains, who has an intrigue with 
Tib the lawyer’s wife. 

Belphegor tests these two with the tankard of trial, which 
becomes miraculously filled with claret for a positive, muscadine 
for a comparative, and sack for a superlative knave. These 
wines have been altered in volume m1 to cider, metheglin, and 
nappy ale. As both the rogues draw the superlative drink, 
Belphegor cannot choose between them and says that they must 
come before Mahomet. 

The day of judgment is proclaimed, and all the characters 
appear before Mahomet’s throne. But before judgment is pro- 
nounced Haly’s ghost appears, followed by a great train of 
people. Haly represents Ali ibn Ali Talib, Mahomet’s cousin and 
faithful disciple during his life, but after his death one of the 
claimants to the succession who rent Islam with schism. Haly 
assures Mahomet that on his death-bed he repented of his 
heresy and is now ready to accept the Koran. Mahomet welcomes 
him and shares his throne with him. 

Mahomet then pronounces judgment. He persuades Tubal 
and Caleb to give up their suit to Epimenide and marries them 
to Nabatha and Sheba. Epimenide for her pride and inconstancy 
is condemned to remain forever in the moon with the two angels 
on each side of her. One shall speak gently in her ear, the other 
shall shout and howl. When the gentle voice prevails the weather 
shall be fine, when the loud, there shall be storms. All the comic 
characters are condemned to appropriately ridiculous punish- 
ments, and the play ends with a song and an epilogue, and the 
following final direction: 


If for Actors, A Huge Globe of Fyre Pendaunt from Roofe of the Howse, with 
euer and anone, a chatting, howling, singing, wayling, and laughing betweene, 
without the Globe, on either syde, by the two angells supposd. If for Powles, a 
Full Moone onely appearing on face of the stage thourough the cloth and right 
ouer the Tribunal, so till the whole companie be departed. For some, you may 
bring in a banquet here, A banquet, if you please so, I meane by Actors. 


Finis 1601 
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SOURCES OF THE PLAY 

1. Mustrmm.—According to Muslim mythology there are 
four great angels, Gabriel, Michael, Israfil, and Azreal. Percy 
does not seem to have known this. He names Gabriel, Adriel and 
Metraon. His Adriel must represent Azreal, the angel of death, 
but I do not know where he found Metraon, and he gives only 
three angels instead of four, apart from Haroth and Maroth 
(Harut and Marut) whom he was obliged to add by reason of 
the story. Sergius is a legendary character invented by the 
Christians. As it was obvious that Mahomet had derived much 
of his teaching from Christianity, Sergius was supposed to have 
been a renegade monk who taught him the Christian scriptures. 
See the notes on Chapter xvi of the Koran, The Chapter of the 
Bee, in Sale’s translation. Sergius was a completely imaginary 
character, who has disappeared altogether from modern bio- 
graphies of Mahomet. 

Epimenide or Epimethea, the principal woman’s part in the 
play, represents ‘“Zohara or the planet Venus” who took the 
shape of a beautiful woman to tempt the angels, as related by 
Sale. Percy does not seem to have known this part of the story. 
He follows the other version, to which Sale refers, in which the 
woman was an ordinary mortal, and did not identify her with 
the scriptural Queen of Sheba, though that this might be done is 
shown by a passage in Nicholson’s Literary History of the Arabs 
(2nd edition, p. 18). 

Mongir and Guauequir, described as “‘justiciers to Mahomet” 
are Munkir and Nakir, the two angels who preside at the ex- 
amination of the soul after death. (E. H. Palmer, The Qur’an, 
Sacred Books of the East, 1, xlix.) 

The scene of the play on earth is the tomb of Mahomet, called 
the “‘meschit,”’ which is nearer to the Arabian “masgid,” a holy 
place, than our modern word “‘mosque.” Percy originally made 
this place, quite correctly, Medina Talnabi (Medinat en Nebi), 
but he afterwards altered it to Mecha (Mecca), the line being 
altered, when the name comes in blank verse, in order to fill out 
the metre. The tomb is described as “hanging ouer the doore 
without . . . Vnder him another tombe standing on floore.” The 
position of the tombs is partly explained by the following passage 
from The Travels of Ludovico di Varthema (Hakluyt Society 
publication 1863, p. 25, ed. G. P. Badger), an English trans- 
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lation of which was published by Richard Eden in 1577. Var- 
thema was the first European to enter Medina and Mecca, 
which he visited in 1503. 


Now, some who say that the body of Mahomet is suspended in the air at Mecca 
must be reproved; I say that it is not true. I have seen his sepulchre in this city, 
Medinathalnabi, in which we remained three days, and wished to see every- 
thing. 

To this the editor adds a note: 
This absurd story, so long current in Christendom, but utterly unknown to 
Mussulmans, is supposed by Niebuhr to have originated from the position, one 


above the other, which the three enshrined tombs are represented as occupying 
in the rude drawings of the mosque made by native artists. 


The tomb is covered with green velvet, green being the 
sacred color of Islam, as Percy knew, and there stands beside it 
a “bason of sweet water and tulips to sprinkle’; Sandys has a 
similar passage: ‘‘You shall be presented by the Dervises and 
Ianizaries with tulips and trifles, besprinkling you with sweet 
water.” 

The prologue is to be spoken either by Mahomet or by Epi- 
menide, here called the Weather Woman, “‘with a large syluer 
half Moone on her forehead,” the moon being suggested, no 
doubt, by the Turkish star and crescent; alternatively the pro- 
logue might be spoken by the dervis “leaping furth at doore and 
acting the Part with agitation of the whole body—turning still 
giddily about, till he came to [the last words of the prologue] 
then falling down in a Traunce, and so caryde furth.” The dervis 
here was to act the part of a dancing dervis, as described by 
Sandys, although, as Percy adds in the stage direction, “his 
other parts, in the whole Booke following be more stayd and 
more conuenient to his habit.” 

In the first scene, when Mahomet sends the angels Haroth 
and Maroth to earth, he lays upon them certain prohibitions. 
They are to refrain from wine, which was of course a well-known 
feature of Islam; they were to avoid lepers, leprosy being used 
as a general term for skin disease. One of the Hadith or tra- 
ditional sayings of Mahomet, in a modern translation, runs: 
“Flee from one with elephantiasis as you would from a lion.” 
(Guillaume, The Traditions of Islam, p. 122.) They are to avoid 
“the Scribes and Pharisees”; these cults do not appear in the 
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Koran but there are many denunciations of the Hypocrites, as 
they are called in modern translations, those who followed the 
Prophet when he was successful, but were always ready to turn 
against him if he suffered a reverse. (E. H. Palmer, The Qur’an, 
Sacred Books of the East, 1, 284.) Mahomet orders the angels to 
“say your prayers, wash your hands, shift your bands,” for the 
regular prayers and washings of Muslims were a source of wonder 
to Europeans. 

After the two have departed, Mahomet summons the re- 
maining angels to meditation and study of the Koran, to which 
Gabriel replies: 


. .. This wee haue found now, 
Caelestiall Sapience, and Learning Foode, 
T’haue beene that Goode and trewe Beatitude. 


Percy here touches on a contrast, which he emphasizes in other 
places, between the simply material pleasures of the paradise 
described in the Koran, and the interpretation put upon them 
by the mystics of Islam, who declared that these descriptions 
must be interpreted allegorically, and that the only true pleasures 
were spiritual. Sandys also illustrates this contrast, quoting 
from Avicenna. . 

In Act 1, scene 4, Sergius enters “‘with Alcoran set with 
needlework and pretious stones.” This magnificent copy of the 
Koran may be taken from an anonymous “description of the 
yeerely voyage or pilgrimage of the Mahumitans, Turkes and 
Moores unto Mecca in Arabia” printed in Hakluyt’s Principal 
Navigations of the English Nation (1587); the description, how- 
ever, was certainly not by an Englishman, as none visited Mecca 
until 1678. The scene of Act 11, scene 1 seems to be derived from 
this account, which describes the pleasant surroundings of the 
house near Medina where the Prophet was said to have dwelt. 
In the play Epimenide and her maids are in a flowery valley, 
seated by the well of life and under the tree of life. These both 
occur in Muslim mythology. The tree of life is only in Paradise, 
(E. H. Palmer, op. cit., 11, 252) but the well of life is an actual 
well in Mecca called Zem-Zem, which “‘is believed to be the 
spring which Hagar discovered when she fled out into the wilder- 
ness with her son Ishmael (idid., 1, p. xvii). 

Act Iv, scene 2 opens with a soliloquy by Sergius the priest, 
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which is interesting as it introduces three Muslim and Christian 
legends: 


(a) Sergius. I haue been bungling these forty yeares about a Prayer leadeth vs, 
men say, the highway to God. 


There is a Muslim legend that when Mahomet was twelve 
years old he met a monk Bahira who was travelling over the 
world to seek a new revelation of God, and who discovered the 
Seal of Prophecy between the boy’s shoulders, and hailed him 
as the promised apostle. (Nicholson, Literary History of the 
Arabs, p. 148.) The Christians identified this monk, with Sergius. 
In the original story the monk was making a genuine pilgrimage 
in search of enlightenment. Percy degrades the story. 


(b) Sergius. Then, hauing at my pleasure free accesse into Olympus, I should 
bellowe such infalliable oracles of the future things should be determined there. 


The idea of gaining access to heaven in order to discover 
what is decreed for the future underlies the following hadith or 
traditional saying of Mahomet: 

When your Lord decrees a thing the bearers of the throne praise God; ... 
Those near ask the bearers of the Throne what their Lord has said. They are 
informed, and the inhabitants of heaven inquire one of another until the infor- 
mation reaches this lowest heaven, and the jinn steal the tidings and carry it 
to their devotees. 

(Guillaume, The Traditions of Islam, p. 121; cf. Palmer, The Qur’am, Sacred 
Books of the East, 1, 50 n.) 

(c) Sergius. I who could aduenture teach a Doue peck wheate furth my Masters 
eare, then threape it was the holy Ghost came on him from aboue, may as well 
now benum the weake-eyed Multitude. 


Varthema, the Venetian who went to Mecca in 1503, writes: 


We found in the street of the said city 15,000 or 20,000 doves, which they say 
are of the stock of that dove which spoke to Mahomet in the form of the Holy 
Spirit. ... And if anyone were to strike any of those doves, they would fear 
that the country would be ruined. (The Travels of Ludovico di V arthema, Hakluyt 
Soc. 1863, p. 45.) 


The editor in a note quotes from Sir Richard Burton’s Pil- 
grimage to El Medinah and Mecca, that the story of Mahomet 
and the dove is ‘‘a Christian version of an obscure Moslem 
legend about a white dove alighting on the Prophet’s shoulder 
and appearing to whisper in his ear while he was addressing a 
congregation.”’ The Christians, however, represented this as an 
imposture, and Percy follows this version. 
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In Act Iv, scene 3, the angels teach Epimenide the spell 
which will carry her to heaven, and in it the name of Alah 
(Allah) is used. This is the only place in the play in which it 
occurs. Elsewhere Percy uses the classical names; God is Jove 
and heaven is Olympus. 

When Epimenide appears in Paradise in Act rv, scene 5, two 
points in the teaching of Mahomet are used, that women are not 
admitted to Paradise, so that the angels do not know what 
manner of creature she is, and that it is unlawful to make a 
painting of any living or immortal creature. Gabriel exclaims: 

Doubtles some witch she is, who by chaunce hauing 
Seen our feyn’d Formes paint on some boarde, by Art 
Hath borrowed her such she might t’obteyne 

A draught of Immortality by it. 

In Act v, scene 6, the lawyer and the dervis who have been 
carried off by the two spirits try to persuade Belphegor, the 
porter of heaven, to allow them to return to earth. In order to 
persuade them to stay, Belphegor describes to them the joys of 
Paradise in terms derived from the Koran, the beautiful maid- 
ens, the vessels of gold and silver, the delicious drinks of milk 
and honey and all kinds of wine, the rich vestments. (Compare 
The Koran, Chapter xxxvu1, The Chapter of the Ranged; Chap- 
ter xt, The Chapter of Gilding; Chapter xtvi1, The Chapter 
of Mohammed; Palmer, The Qur’an, Sacred Books of the East, 
11, 169, 217, 230; ibid., p. 313.) Also “they shall tast a dish called 
in our olympick toung Albehut, they shall breath such a sauour 
arrising thereof Men shall suppose them to be in a feild of spices 
and of roses.” The Albehut seems to be an attempt at spelling 
al nebuk, the fruit of the lote tree, whose Latin name is Rhamus 
Nabeca (ibid., 1,152 n. For the fragrance of Paradise see idid., 
11, p. 325; Guillaume, The Traditions of Islam, p. 110; and com- 
pare The Travels of Ludovico di Varthema, pp. 39-40). Belphegor ° 
concludes his description with 
Finally and lastly they shall heare such heauenly melodious Antheames sung by 
gold-winged choristers from seates of Diamonds, Carbuncles, and Chrysolites 
their rapt soules shall be carried thereby unto the Third stage of Olympus. 


Here he reverts to the Christian heaven; anthems and precious 
stones do not seem to enter much into the Muslim paradise, but 
it is elaborately divided into stages or degrees. (Guillaume, op. 
cit., p. 112.) 
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At the end of the play Mahomet condemns the comic char- 
acters, the chiause, the dervis, Belphegor, etc., to various ap- 
propriately farcical forms of punishment “from transmigration 
to transmigration.” The doctrine of the transmigration of souls 
was not part of Mahomet’s teaching, and is never mentioned in 
the Koran, but it appeared as a heresy in Arabia in a.p. 952 
(Nicholson, A Literary History of the Arabs, p. 267). Sandys 
mentions that Avicenna attributed the doctrine of the trans- 
migration of souls from one body to another to Mahomet. 

The stage direction for Mahomet is: 


Here he gaue sentence with either hand, on either syde of him, with hand up 
and hand down, contrary to Christs in Judgment, Left hand up and right hand 
down. 


In the Koran the right is the fortunate and honorable side, 
but among the Turks the left seems to have been, as Percy says, 
the side of honor. Sandys also notices this. 

Finally for the maids of honor Nabatha and Shebe he gives 
orders that 


My white angells shall prepare them their chambers 
Without our gate, 


remembering, of course, that women are not allowed in the 
Muslim paradise, but are provided with a place of their own just 
outside it. 

2. EncuisxH. (a) The Woman in the Moone.—In his treatment 
of the Arabian legend Percy drew upon John Lyly’s play of The 
W oman in the Moone, entered at Stationers’ Hall in 1595, printed 
in 1597, having probably been acted at court in 1593-94. Lyly’s 
play is founded upon an astrological conceit borrowed from the 
Italian. In its original form it is developed in sonnets xxxii to 
xliii of Barnabe Barnes’ Parthenophil and Parthenophe, which is 
dedicated to William Percy. In these sonnets the lover passes 
through each of the houses of the signs of the Zodiac, and suffers 
from the evil influence of each in turn. Lyly however took a 
modification of the theme from Greene’s Planetomachia, in 
which each planet in turn casts its evil influence upon a mortal. 
In The Woman in the Moone Nature creates Pandora as a mate 
for the shepherds of Arcady, and bestows upon her the virtues 
of all the planets. But the planets are jealous, because she out- 
shines them, and they therefore each in turn exert their evil 
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power upon her. Thus under Jupiter, in Act 1m scene 1, she be- 
comes overweeningly haughty and ambitious, despises her rural 
suitors, and sends them on dangerous errands to increase her 
glory. This scene is imitated, or rather parodied, in A Dreame 
of a Drye Yeare, Act 1, scene 5, when Epimenide jeers at the 
shepherds Caleb and Tubal, and sends them to obtain for her 
the purse and signet ring of the enchanter Geber. Lyly’s play 
is a graceful comedy, Percy’s a broad farce. 

In Act m1, scene 1, Geber makes a long and very much in- 
volved speech in which he explains that Epimenide has been 
under the dominion in turn of six of the seven deadly sins, and 
that he has always counteracted its effect. He finds that she is 
now under the influence of Pride. This again seems to be a 
parody of The Woman in the Moone. 

In Act 1, scene 4, Haroth and Maroth offer Epimenide their 
love, but she is by turns mocking, angry, absent-minded, and 
rude. The situation resembles that in Act 1, scene 1 of The 
Woman in the Moone when Pandora, under the influence of 
Saturn, is moody, peevish, and angry with her suitors by turns. 
The resemblance is only in the situation and action of the scene, 
for there is no comparison between Percy’s clumsy blank verse 
and Lyly’s smooth elegance. 

The scenes in Act 1v of A Dreame, when Epimenide arrives 
in heaven, makes a disturbance, quarrels with Mahomet, and 
boxes his ears, and is finally cast into a deep sleep are inspired 
partly by The Woman Act 1, scene 1, where Pandora is under the 
influence of Saturn, and partly by Act v, scene 1, where, after 
having embroiled all the characters in the play and gone dis- 
tracted herself, she suddenly falls into a deep sleep. 


The angel Adriel exclaims of Epimenide: 


Rather some Malady she is crept new 
Furth Pandoraes Bottle into the world. 


This seems to be intended to draw attention to the relation be- 
tween the two plays. It is true that in The Woman in the Moone 
there is nothing about Pandora’s box or bottle, but an allusion 
to that legend was the easiest way of bringing in the name. Percy 
was writing for a select audience, and probably regarded his 
literary allusions not as plagiarisms but as ornaments which he 
expected the audience to recognize and admire. 
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Act v of A Dreame opens with an encounter between 
Mahomet and Epimenide, suggested by The Woman Act u, 
scene 1, where Jupiter, having filled Pandora with pride, falls 
in love with her, though she scorns him. Similarly Mahomet 
finds himself in love with Epimenide, in spite of her outrageous 
conduct, and summons the executioners to bring her to him. 
She treats him with her usual rudeness, and although he is pa- 
tient with her for a time, in the end her insults provoke him to 
summon the executioners and send her off to durance again. 
The judgment which he afterwards pronounces upon her may be 
compared with the conclusion of The Woman in the Moone. 
After Pandora has set all the other characters at odds and, under 
the influence of Luna, has become lunatic herself, she falls into 
a deep sleep and her angry husband Stesias resolves to kill her. 
But Nature intervenes, declaring that the shepherds have 
proved themselves unworthy of Pandora, and that she shall 
be removed from the earth. The planets repent of their cruelty 
and all profess themselves in love with Pandora’s gifts and 
beauty; each implores her to take up her abode with him or her. 
Pandora, now awake, chooses Luna, the moon, because she has 
never enjoyed herself so much as when she was lunatic. Nature 
turns her treacherous servant Gundophil into a thorn bush. 
Thus Pandora goes to the moon not as a punishment, but be- 
cause she prefers to do so, and there she makes both women and 
the weather fickle and inconstant. Stesias exclaims that he never 
wants to see her again, and Nature, to punish him, places him 
in the moon also, whereupon he tears up the thorn bush and 
declares that he will always carry it to keep off Pandora. Thus 
according to Lyly there are in the moon a woman followed by a 
man who carries a thorn bush. Percy has therefore taken the 
general idea of the punishment of Epimenide and the two angels 
from Lyly, though not the particular details. 

(b) The Frere’s Tale in Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales.—Percy 
was certainly familar with Chaucer, as he alludes to the Canter- 
bury Tales more than once in his Epigrams. The two spirits Pyr 
and Whisk carry off the chiause and the dervis by the same trick 
by which the Devil carries off the wicked Summoner in the 
Frere’s Tale. Pyr, disguised as a “hogie” (Turkish, khoja, clerk) 
takes service with the chiause on the terms that he is to have half 
the profits of all their business. The chiause extorts money from 
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the dervis, who consigns him to the devil, whereupon Pyr car- 
ries him off. The dervis makes an assignation with Tib the 
chiause’s wife, but Whisk, the spirit of the air, disguises himself 
as Tib and keeps the appointment. The dervis swears that he 
loves her so dearly he will go to Hell for her, and Whisk throws 
off the disguise and carries him off. 


(c) Minor allusions—When Mahomet, in Act 1, scene 1, 
orders the two angels to avoid on earth 


. .- All Manner sinks, Muckhills and dung Carts, 
Fifth and last the Scribes and Pharisees 
For such those be perfumed with Ciuitt, 


there seems to be a reminiscence of the fable in Sir John Haring- 
ton’s Metamorphosis of Aiax (1596) telling how a hermit was dis- 
gusted by the smell of a dung cart, and the angel who led him 
by the perfume of a courtesan. 

In Act 1, scene 1, Haroth and Maroth give a list of the cities 
that they have visited. The high-sounding geographical names, 
sometimes with small scraps of description attached, seem to be 
imitated from the geographical passages in Marlowe’s Tambur- 
laine. The names cover the whole of the Turkish empire, as 
known to Percy, and are not confined to Arabia. 

When Epimenide arrives in heaven in Act Iv, scene 5, in 
order to obtain wine ‘She sung faintly, Sick, sick, I dye, Lord 
haue mercy on mee,” which is a slightly incorrect quotation of 
the well-known song in Nashe’s Summer’s Last Will and Testa- 
ment: 


I am sick, I must die. Lord have mercy on us, 


(d) The academic influence.—Percy lived for a great part of 
his life in Oxford, and in his writings there are numerous Oxford 
allusions. Those in this play may be grouped together under a 
general heading. 

In Act 1, scene 2, Belphegor swears “‘by the blood of a mal- 
lard.” Professor Renwick of Durham University has kindly 
pointed out to me that the mallard is the mascot of All Souls, 
Oxford. The chorus of the All Souls Gawdy song is: 


O by the blood of King Edward 
It was a swapping, swapping Mallard. 
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Oman puts the first mention of this legendary bird about 1630, 
but this appears to be an earlier allusion to it, and it suggests 
the more doubtful conjecture that the play may have been origi- 
nally written for performance at All Souls. Another scene in the 
play, Act Iv, scene 1, could only appeal to a university audi- 
ence. To pass the time until Haroth and Maroth return, 
Mahomet and his angels perform a “‘dance logical.”’ The dancers 
or players are Mahomet, Gabriel, Metraon, and Adriel. They 
take up their places in this order, standing respectively south, 
west, east, and north, representing Prudence, Temperance, Jus- 
tice, and Fortitude, holding balls colored azure, argent, or, and 
gules, and maintaining the respective premises that ‘‘all ver- 
tues be of equall complexion,” “some vertues be of equall com- 
plexion,” “‘not all vertues be of equall complexion,” “‘no vertues 
be of equall complexion.”’ Each couple throw their balls from 
one to the other, while singing in alternate lines a six-line verse 
repeating their premises. At the end of each verse they cry to- 
gether, “‘No case, sir, hoa.” 

At the end of the manuscript of the play there is another 
arrangement of the performance in which the players represent 
ships, in addition to all their other attributes. The verses are the 
same, but the players have no balls, and alter their attitudes, 
looking up, bending forward, bending back, and crouching. At 
the end of the verses they give nautical cries: “‘A Quarter wind. 
Hoa. Tack close aborde. Hoa” ;—‘‘Contrary winds. Hoa. Mayne 
yarde aborde. Hoa” etc. There are rough diagrams showing the 
subalternate and contradictory positions. 

William Percy’s friend Barnabe Barnes published in 1606 
““Foure Bookes of Offices: Enabling Privat persons for the speciall 
seruice of all good Princes and Policies.”” These four books are 
apportioned to the four cardinal virtues, Temperance, Prudence, 
Justice and Fortitude, representing the Treasurer, the Secret 
Councillor, the Judge, and the Soldier. Against the virtues he 
sets their opposites: 


To Temperance my first countertenor one base and one alte: for out of discords 
with the countertenor (being moderator) is the concord composed of perfect 
harmonie. The base hereof is covetous and unnecessary penurie; the triple or 
alte is raised from extreame profusion or excesse. 


To Prudence the base is folly, the triple or alte malicious wiliness 
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and callidity; to Justice the base is dissolute indulgence or secure 
lenity, the triple or alte extreme cruelty; to Fortitude, the op- 
posites are baseness of spirit or pusillanimity and audacious 
temerity. He then proceeds to group and oppose all these various 
qualities by ‘‘geometricall and analogicall harmonie” and “in 
opposition likewise ex diametro,”’ such as that “valour is just, 
wise and temperate,” that “‘auaritious misers be foolish, uniust 
and timerous,” etc. The resemblance of all this to Percy’s 
‘dance logical” is obvious; probably it is not so much one copy- 
ing from another as that each is working out the discussions 
and studies that they had shared at Oxford. 


CONTEMPORARY ALLUSIONS IN THE PLAY 


The Prologue, spoken by Epimenide as the Weather Woman, 
promises a tragi-comedy, because 


Comoedyes be not for sad dayes, you say, 
Tragoedyes too will not this blissd day fit. 


The reference here is to Essex’s rebellion in January 1601, the 
year in which’the play was written. The Earl of Essex was the 
brother-in-law of the Earl of Northumberland, but this did not 
mean that they were friends. Northumberland was hot-tempered 
and unfaithful; his wife was a shrew, and they lived together un- 
happily. Essex was an affectionate brother and took his sister’s 
part in her domestic quarrels, with the result that he and 
Northumberland were on bad terms. On the other hand, the 
younger Percys were attached to Essex. Sir Charles and Sir 
Richard Percy served under him in France and in Ireland, and 
were knighted by him. Sir Charles and a younger brother 


Josceline Percy took part in the rebellion; they were the fol-. 


lowers of Essex, who ordered the famous performance of Richard 
IT just before the rising. They were both imprisoned in the 
Tower, but Northumberland procured their pardon on the pay- 
ment of a fine. I take it that “‘sad dayes”’ refers to the rebellion, 
while ‘this blissd day” is the festival for which the play was 
written. The Prologue ends with eight lines of Latin adapted 
from Virgil’s Eclogue tv, the Messianic Eclogue. They are the 
celebrated lines which prophesy the coming of the golden age, 
and are used to congratulate the Queen on the suppression of the 
rebellion, “Iam redit et virgo” and ‘“‘Occidet et serpens et fallax 
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herba veneni” coming in appositely. In the stage directions at 
the beginning of the Prologue the Weather Woman is to have 
“a naked glaive in her hand,” and at the conclusion of the Vir- 
gilian quotation there is the direction ‘Here she brandisht sword 
twise ouer hed”’ followed by the line 


Decidit in casses Praeda petita meos, 


which Professor Renwick has identified as from Ovid’s Ars 
A matoria ii, 2; this is also an allusion to the failure of the rising. 
The glaive which the Weather Woman carries and brandishes 
may be another allusion to the Queen. In a well-known passage 
in a letter to his wife, Sir John Harington describes in this year 
how Elizabeth had a drawn sword lying on a table by her, and 
from time to time thrust it into the arras. (Nugae Antiquae. p. 
317.) Harington knew Northumberland and his brothers, for in 
the Earl’s accounts for 1590-91 there is an entry “Pd to Mr 
Richard Percy at the christening of Mr Harington’s child 40s,” 
(Hist. MSS Comm. Append. to 6th Report) and one of William 
Percy’s Epigrams is addressed to Harington. 

In a speech by Mahomet denouncing the wickedness of the 
world in Act 1, scene 1, are the lines: 


One blown with bellowes of Ambition 

Does reare ungratefully rebellious Armes 
Against his sworne Lord and Anointed Prince, 
Another for durty lucre and Pelf 

Betrayes unto his foe his other self. 


Here there is again a reference to Essex’s rebellion, and perhaps 
to Francis Bacon’s action in appearing against him. 

As a punishment for sin, Mahomet has sent a severe drought 
upon Arabia. The year 1600 was a very dry one. In a letter writ- 
ten in London and dated 16 September, 1600 the writer says: 
“‘Fother [fodder] is scant and the foyges [foggage] burnt up with 
drought this sumer.” (Miscellanea (Newcastle-upon-T yne Rec- 
ords Committee) p. 156.) From the various allusions in the play 
it seems that A Dreame of a Drye Yeare was written early in 
1601, and the drought had taken place in the previous summer. 

In consequence of the drought the chiause has obtained a 
monopoly of water. This is a reference to contemporary politics. 
The agitation against monopolies came to a head in the protest 
of the House of Commons in the autumn of 1601; they had been 
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a burning question for months or indeed years before. When the 
list of monopolies was read out in the House, a member shouted, 
“Is not bread there?”’ This was probably a current joke, and 
Percy adapts it by putting water on the monopoly list. In Act 
Iv, scene 8, Whisk describes the straits to which people on earth 
are put for water and adds: 


More, a Horse, supposing him haue beene a cesterne clomb the high Tower of 
Medina church, who now is to be seene For two pence a peice at one Tebinths. 


This horse was Marocco, Banks’ celebrated dancing horse, 
alluded to in Love’s Labour’s Lost and Dekker’s Satiromastix. 
There is an epigram on the horse in Thomas Bastard’s Chresto- 
lorus (1596). On February 3, 1600/1 John Chamberlain wrote 
to Dudley Carleton that “this morning [one] caried up a horse 
and rode him upon the top of Powles steeple.”” (Letters of John 
Chamberlain (Camden Soc. vol. 79), p. 102.) 

Contemporary politics explain the sudden appearance of 
Haly (Ali) in Act v, scene 10. In a long speech he explains that 
he has always opposed Mahomet, and that in consequence there 
have been “‘broyles, warres, thefts and Masakers,”’ and all in 
consequence of “‘one silly quirk, the onely difference of our con- 
trary sects.” Finally Haly fell mortally wounded, and on his 
death-bed he saw a vision of all those who had fallen on both 
sides in the struggle, Mahomet’s followers imploring him to ac- 
cept the Koran, his own followers urging him to maintain his 
point: 

Yours brought their Alcoran by you conformed, 
The other is of late by me reformed. 


Haly then took the two books, one in each hand, and prayed 
that 


The weightier may weigh down th’one hand of myne, 
Th’other as lighter may mount with the other. 


He found his own version to be by one grain more light than 
Mahomet’s, and forthwith conformed to the truth as revealed 
by the Prophet. Mahomet welcomes him and sets him in judg- 
ment by his side on the throne. It has already been pointed out 
that the historical relations between Mahomet and Ali were not 
in the least like this, but in this scene Percy is guardedly referring 
to the religious situation of his own times. His grandfather and 
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uncle had been executed for leading Catholic risings; his father, 
the eighth earl of Northumberland, died in the Tower, under 
mysterious circumstances, imprisoned on a charge of conspiring 
to place Mary Stuart on the throne of England. The eighth 
earl’s sons were all brought up as Protestants, but William’s 
elder brother the ninth earl was regarded as in some sort a pro- 
tector of the Catholics, and in 1602, the year after this play was 
written, he entered into correspondence with James VI of Scot- 
land, whose claim to the crown of England he offered to support 
if James would grant toleration to the Catholics. (Brennan, The 
House of Percy, u, 78-82.) On the other hand the earl was an 
intimate friend of Sir Walter Raleigh, and shared with him the 
reputation of being an “atheist.” William Percy may have been 
one of this freethinking group. The general tone of A Dreame 
of a Drye Yeare implies a criticism of contemporary religion un- 
der cover of Islam. This was perhaps a characteristic of Raleigh’s 
circle. An enemy of the earl in 1601 wrote that he was “an 
atheist, that, besides Ralegh’s Alcoran, admits no principles.” 
(The Secret Correspondence of Sir Robert Cecil with James VI 
King of Scotland, p. 29, quoted by H. B. Harrison, The Ninth 
Earl of Northumberland’s Advice to his Son, p. 21.) 

Amid all the burlesque and foolery of A Dreame of a Drye 
Yeare this scene between Mahomet and Haly appears as a seri- 
ous plea for toleration, inserted in this way perhaps because it 
would have been dangerous for a member of a suspected family 
to express it in any other. The scene is entirely disconnected 
from anything which precedes or follows it. 


EXTERNAL HISTORY 


A Dreame of a Drye Yeare is the only play by Percy which 
had a slight influence on other writers, at least so far as is known 
at present. Its possible connection with the preface of Barnabe 
Barnes’s Four Books of Offices (1606) has already been noticed. 
Another author who shows a knowledge of the play is William 
Basse, who is now remembered only for his fine sonnet on Shake- 
speare’s tomb. His long narrative poem Urania was originally 
dedicated to Henry Prince of Wales, and therefore dated be- 
tween 1603 and 1612, later than A Dreame of a Drye Yeare which 
was written in 1601. The plot of Urania is the story of the two 
angels and their fall through love of a mortal woman. Basse 
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discarded the oriental setting of the story and made it com- 
pletely classical; the supreme deity is Jove, the two angels are 
two nameless young gods, the other gods are Hermes, Cynthia, 
the Fates, and so forth, the woman is an Ethiopian at the time 
when Ethiopians were still white. 

Basse took his plot from Percy, and not from the original 
legend, as he includes incidents in the play which were not in the 
oriental tale, such as the spell by which the woman reaches 
heaven, and the agitation which she causes when she arrives— 
an incident which is more appropriate in the masculine Paradise 
of Islam than in Olympus—and the final consignment of the 
woman to the moon, though at this point Basse follows Lyly 
and makes the woman accept her place in the moon with pleas- 
ure. It is Cynthia who objects to the presence of a strange 
woman in her planet, hence the waxing and waning of the moon, 
the speed at which it travels round the earth, and its bad influ- 
ence upon the weather and upon womankind, although English 
ladies, Basse courteously explains, are free from that bad influ- 
ence. (R. W. Bond, The Poetical Works of William Basse, p. 265 
et seq.) 

William Basse was closely connected with Oxford (ibid., p. 
xiii) and there is a slight possibility of acquaintanceship between 
him and Percy. As we have already seen, Percy quotes from 
George Sandys, and probably knew him; Sandys’ niece Anne, 
daughter of Samuel Sandys, married Sir Francis Wenman of 
Carswell near Whitney, and at a later date, about 1632, George 
Sandys frequently stayed with her. (The Poetical Works of 
George Sandys, ed. Hooper, 1, pp. xxxvii-viii.) Sir Richard Wen- 
man, who was related to Sir Francis Wenman, was the patron of 
William Basse (Bond, op. cit., p. xii). But this line of connection 
is too slight and too late to justify the conjecture that Percy 
had himself shown Basse the manuscript of the play. Basse 
makes no acknowledgment of the source of his poem, but that 
was not the custom of the time, and similarly Percy makes no 
direct acknowledgment of his borrowing from Lyly. 

Basse may have seen that performance of the play in some 
Oxford college to which the reference to the mallard and the 
logical dance seem to point, or he may have seen it played by 
the Children of Paul’s in London. 

Percy’s play, and the poem Urania which it inspired, fall 
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into the large section of literature dealing with the English 
climate. Perhaps it was because Percy hoped to see his play 
acted both in London and in Oxford that he called the capital 
of Arabia, quite without warrant, Amphipolis. When Mahomet 
pronounces sentence on Epimenide he says: 

. .. Whereas thourough thyne Inconstance 


Before thou wert a Scourge, eternally 
Liue thou thence forth slaue to Amphipolis. 


That is, she is to send the weather to the two cities of London 
and Oxford. 
MADELEINE Hore Dopps 
Gateshead, England 








THE EDINBURGH FRAGMENT OF THE OLD 
NORWEGIAN GENERAL LAW OF 
KING MAGNUS IV 


Under the signature Laing 499 there is preserved in the Edin- 
burgh University Library a fragment of one leaf of an ON parch- 
ment codex of the General Law of King Magnus IV. During a 
stay in Edinburgh in November, 1931, I had the opportunity 
to examine the Norse MSS in the University Library. While 
these manuscripts are mostly late, I found that there was among 
them a leaf of legal content written in early fourteenth century 
script. The existence of this fragment was unknown to me, and 
apparently has not come to the attention of other ON students. 
Through the courtesy of Mr. L. W. Sharp, Curator of Manu- 
scripts, I received permission to publish the fragment. The 
phototone facsimile herewith shown is reproduced from plates 
prepared by Francis C. Inglis, Archaeological Photographer, 
Calton Hill, Edinburgh. 

As we now have it, the left margin of the leaf is cut away, but 
none of the text on the second page has been damaged. Judging 
by the margin that remains intact, the format of the original 
must have been ca. 1037? inches. The suggested date and 
designation of content at the top of p. 1 is presumably by Bor- 
land;' the reference there added is to Gustav Storm’s Norges 
gamle Love indtil 1387, Volume 11, published in 1848 at Christi- 
ania (now Oslo). 

Very little is known of the history of the fragment: The 
David Laing MS. Collection, of which it forms a part, contains 
121 items of mediaeval content; this was bequeathed to the 
University in 1878. David Laing, b. 1793, was Librarian of the 
University (‘Librarian to the Society of the Writers to the Sig- 
net’) in the years 1837-78. Before 1837 and also during his 
librarianship he was, in addition, antiquarian bookseller, and it 
is as a collector that he was best known. Laing died in 1878. 
When and under what circumstances Laing acquired the frag- 
ment I have been unable to ascertain. In the capacity of a col- 
lector Laing made several journeys to Scandinavia and to other 
parts of the continent. His first visit to Scandinavia was in 1819, 
when he travelled in Denmark and Sweden for two months. In 

1 In C. B. Borland’s Western Mediaeval MSS in Edinburgh Library, the leaf 
in question is press-marked: “Miscelaneous Fragments,’ 211, xxxrx. 
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1854 he visited Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. His last visit 
was in 1858; a letter dated September 16, 1858, is from Christian- 
sand, Norway; in this he refers to his having been in Stockholm 
and Upsala. In 1845 Laing was in Orkney and Shetland, where 
also he might have acquired Norse ‘literary antiquities.” 

Our fragment is in good condition. The writer used the best of 
parchment; he wrote an excellent hand and was a trained scribe. 
It must have been a handsome Codex originally; it is a pity that 
so little has been preserved.’ The writer has succeeded also in 
producing a good text; it is, however, not free from errors. 
Textual variants from known MSS and fragments are sometimes 
of much interest. I shall consider here briefly the errors of text, 
phonology, date, and dialect, and the place of origin of the codex 
to which our fragment belonged. In considering forms the cap- 
tions are left out of account. 

Errors.—The errors are: recto, line 7: til landzdrotni for til 
handa landzdrotni; 8, alze@iki for alzeikki, an error due, perhaps, 
to an incomplete correction of @i- (of an intended @igi) to 
@ikki; 8, add af after hafi; 8, iardr for iardir, an inverted writing 
due to the scribe’s pronunciation with -er (-ir) in such words as 
brennr, uerdr, etc. See Flom, Codex AM 619 Quarto, pp. 26-28; 
9, eigu for aigi; 9, En ef umbods madr ... fa. An error of text 
here. Correct in MS. Holm. 29 qu: En ef ombods madr tekr leigu 
oc uil eigi lata landzdrotin na, except na should be fa, as in 
GKS 1154, fol.; 12, add til after vitni ; 13, sai for sa, a dittograph; 
13, honum for umbod ; 3fb., byggia timbr atupt for flytia etc.; 1 
fb., elldr for alld; the nom. annar was corrected to annan, but 
it should be allan‘; verso, 13, insert ja before fare; 11fb., skal hin 
should be skal hann; 9fb., better: ef fellr; 8fb., delete hafa before 
halft. 

ABBREVIATIONS.—Abbreviations are few in kind and these 


2 Gilbert Goudie speaks briefly of these in David Laing, LL.D. A Memoir 
of His Life and Literary work, 1913; but we get no information on just what his 
exchanges and purchases were. 

3 The numerous legal fragments in the Government Archives at Oslo are all 
from other codices; nor is there anything from such a codex in the Arnamag- 
naean Collection in Copenhagen University, or in the Royal Library at Copen- 
hagen or the Royal Library of Stockholm. 

‘ This is an interesting error. The original had allan but our scribe read as 
anan, and wrote as annan, The original was written in a script which employed 
a low /. In this style of script 2 often looks quite like an n. 
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not often used. It is chiefly an eyebrow symbol for a nasal or a 
nasal complex. This striking form is known from other Inner 
Southwest Norwegian MSS and from the Codex Tunsbergensis 
(western part of the Southeast). 

Accents.—Accent is employed with considerable regularity 
over i, and not anywhere else. There are, however, many ex- 
amples of unaccented 7. An examination of his practice shows 
that the i is left unaccented before the tall letters J, k, 5, 
and 3. The rule is then: 7 is accented with great regularity, 
except when the 7 stands immediately before tall interfering 
letters. There are some exceptions. This extensive use of accent 
over i and not elsewhere (and otherwise as above) we find else- 
where in Inner Southwest Norwegian MSS, especially Bergen, 
of ca. 1300 and after, and in the MS. AM 323, Fol., Bergen Town 
Law, date ca. 1325, a Northwest Norwegian MS. mixed with 
Southwest Norwegian elements. We find this practice both in 
MSS from the southern part of the Inner Southwest, and in 
MSS from the western parts of the Southeast. Manuscripts 
antedating ca. 1325 that are written in other parts of Norway 
follow mainly other systems in the use of accent. 

U-umLaut.—The examples of u-umlaut before preserved % 
are: laugum, recto, 15 and 17, logum, verso, 7; monnum, v. 5 and 
5fb; odrum, v. 5 and 13, written adrum, v. 8; onnur, v. Sfb; 
ofundar, v. 3fb; and honum, r, 13 (twice), 15 and v. 15. Excep- 
tion: sialuum, r. 8; cf. also umaganum, v. 6. There is then one 
exception to what is otherwise typical West Norwegian condi- 
tions. Unumlauted vowel before retained u is often seen in Bergen 
documents. See also Seip, Norsk Sprdkhistorie, 1932. p. 155. 

DELABIALIZATION.—The examples are hibila, r. 7{b, and firir, 
always so written (six times). H#dfli often shows unrounded 
forms in both West and East Norwegian documents of ca. 1300 
and after. Hegstad showed in Vestnorsk Maalfgre, Sudvestlandsk, 
that delabialization is evidenced in documents from various 
parts of the Southwest, and especially the Inner Southwest. On 
p. 100 he formulates the matter thus: “I hovudbrevi stend 4 for 
y i ljodlinn staving naar det i neste staving kjem i: firir.” In 
his Norsk Spraékhistorie, pp. 164 and 166 Seip notes the phe- 
nomenon for Solgr (northeast) and for Sogn (Inner Southwest- 
ern). In his Sognemdlene, p. 10, A. B. Larsen showed that this 
widening of y to i is carried out completely in the Inner Sogn 
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district of Lerdal, and to some extent in Ardal. (It is also present 
to a limited extent in Aurland.) 

DIPHTHONGIZATION.—The writing of @i for e(e) is seen espe- 
cially in the following words: t@ikit, seiktir, alz@iki (r.8), sallkeitils 
(forsalt-), geirir, geirdi, heifir,and ei ptir, with twelve occurrences 
in all; the only exception to this writing in these words is eptir, 
v. 13 and 3fb. Also @illdi, r. 6fb, r, 4fb and v. 3, and eildi, v. 1, 
show the diphthong. Cf. on the other hand: sekkr, v. 4fb, gera, 
r. 2fb, elldar, r. 9fb, elldr, 8fb and 1fb, elld, v. 2, and elidr, v. 3. 

It would appear that @i represents a diphthong, and that 
diphthongization takes place if the following syllable has an i. 
On the other hand we find huerium, v. 11, sueri, r. 1, and tueggia, 
r. 12. If the above conclusion is correct, then it would, further, 
appear that a preceding u (hu, su tu) prevents diphthongization. 
It is to be noted that our fragment does not show diphthongiza- 
tion before nasal combinations (cf. engi, r. 6fb and v. 8, and 
fengit, r. 13, etc.). 

PROTECTIVE SPELLING.—Our fragment shows 3 for d as fol- 
lows: landzdrottin, r. 9, 10, 12, and 14, but landzdrottin also four 
times, and landzdrotni, r. 7. It seems significant that we nowhere 
find »d for nd between vowels or finally (bonde, lande, hende, 
uond, etc.); likewise that the writing of #3 for nd occurs only in 
the combination mdz. I see in the writing landzdrottin an effort 
on the part of the scribe to protect the pronunciation landzdrot- 
tin. In the combination mdz the d was no longer sounded in the 
dialect of the writer, but it was sounded in lande, etc. However, 
the scribe neglects to carry out the writing mdz in all the occur- 
rences of the word. Possibly umbodrs madr, r. 4 (a writing often 
met with in documents of the time) is also an instance of protec- 
tive spelling.® 

CONSONANTAL PALATALIZATION. There is always the form 
-nd, nowhere -nnd. But both -l/d and -/d are found, the former in 
alldar, r. 9fb, and eight times elsewhere; -/d occurs in eldr, r. 6fb, 
and gialda, v. 1, and three times elsewhere. Such -l/d writing is 
usually held to indicate a palatalized /(/ mouillé, muljert /). 
Within the Southwestern area this writing would point to the 
extreme northern part of Inner Southwestern. It is not certain 
that the spelling J/d and mnd always means an i-colored / and n. 


(Article continued on fifth page following.) 


5 In the combiration ndn the d drops, hence /annam, r. 6, and v. 2fb. 
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[Recto] 
ra. silfrs halpt konungi en halft fakar abera nema hann fueri peff at hana uifff 


wigi 
fannari pirir gudt Her fegir um at huarr madr [kal hafa umbods 
mann fa er iovd a. ef han eR ultan lans. 


HH” mar innnan laga uara er ford a.fkal haa fer umbod2f mann 
innan Fylkif peff er io23 ligg2 nema hanna [fe innanw pylk{f oc po ma hann 
hafa umbods mana ef hanz uill. En fa er umbod hafrir pa [oki lannam pm 
allan auerka fem han» efgi halft til landsdrotn{ en hallft fer En ef hann 
fokir wzigi hari alzefkf. vmbods madr ma fardr byggia en xfgi [faluum 

fer. oc lefigu af take. ef landzd2ottin uill. En ef umbods mad: uill zigu 
lefgu taka. oc uill efgi lata landzd2ottin fa. pa beidi landzdzottin ut lef 
gunnar oc [oke fem ufta re. En ef umbods ma®z dylr at han hari uid um 
bode taikit pa hari landzdzottin tueggia manna pitnf. En ef landzd2ottin 
dylr at hann hari honum umbod fengit. pa harf fai er honum hare taf 
kit tueggia manna uitn{ til at landzdzottin eda hanf umbods mad: fek 
honum pmbod oc hari pmbod at laugum Her fegir um arin xld 

ok utburda2 zld. 


rir ero arin zlldar at laugum fa er xin er bonde a at hafa ihufum 

finum peim fem han [itr { eda [ofe. Sa er annar er baka skal uid 
oc fioSa oc fa er hfun [kulu hapa fnnnan huff til hibila bota. Sa er hin 
pridi er heftir kyllnu ezld2 oc laua. uid peim zilld{i [kal engi mefra abyr 
giazt en fit firfr uttan pann zxin lut er hann byr a leigu lande. Huf pau 
oll er i hanf lafgu ero oc bzenna. pau upp af pada zilld{ pa a lefglending: 
at byggia timb2 atupt oc oll til rong. til flikra hufa fem a%2 [todo a. En 
landzd2ottin er skyldr at gefa firfr leigu oc lata gera oll upp. En ut 
burdar zlld2 annay [kal fa abyrgfaft er ut bar oc ganga fra floknom 
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[Verso] 
En ef men fa mein af peim aildi pa fkal fa gialda fkada panm allan er ut 
berr zlld eiptir puf fem vi [{kynfamir men» meta. engar liggia par [ziktir uid 
pat heitfir uada elldr. En ef madr uifar umaga finum efptir zilld{ pa fkal 
fa a byrgiazt oll umaga uerk er a. En ef fulltida mad2 uffar umaga annarf 
mannz at gioza pat er od}zum monnum er mein at pa [kal fa f[kadan bota 
er umaganum uifa%e en hana laup{ lauf undan. Her fegir pm brennr.huf. 
eda lada huat pardaz at logum, 


N* fkal engf brenna firfr adzum huf ne laa fetr bud eda fallkeitilf 

bud eda [kip hefptug2i hende. En ef han brennr oc uerd2 kunnr oc 

fannr pa er hana utleg? oc uhzilag2 oc heftir brennu uarg? oc ffrir go2t 
huerfum penning ffar [inf. i lande oc laufum gyri oc tuf gilldf peim aptr 

er han» brende firir. fem vi fkynfamir menn meta. oc rett fin efptir laga 
domf{. a32 en { konungs gard falle. En ef med o32um hette uerd: fare eptir 
fkynfamra manna dom{f efptir at ulkum. Nu ef madz kued? nef uid 

pa fkaJhin fara til hefmflif hanf oc [tefna honum ping firfr utlegd 

oc brenno. pa [kal hanm fefta tylftar eid apingf hara pann uunzit a .x. uikum 
forra daga. fellr til utlegdar. Nu redr madz brenno oc uerd2 hann at 

puf kunnr oc fannr pa [kal han» tufgilda hafa halft aptr pat fem brun 

nit uar En ef han» kuedr nef uid. fyni med [ettar xidi felir tilhhalfra 
gialda En ef mad: brennfr uidar koft manaz. eda gefirdi uond timb2 

eda pak gzindar eda [leda eda onnur til rong pau fem monnum pykir 

betra at hafa en on at uera. oc huerr er pat gefrir fekkr mozk silfrs vid 
konung oc tuigilld{ peim er hann brende firfr oc ofundar bot eptir laga 

domf. landzdzottin a famnan lanmnam ef pat er brent er han [kabdi 

Heer fegir pm garda ok granna fettiy ok bat sem pui heyrir. 
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VOWEL HARMONY.—By vowel harmony is meant that if the 
stressed part of a word has a high vowel or one of the diphthongs 
au, ei, dy, the vowel of the ending would be 7 and wu (besides a). 
If the stressed part had a low vowel or a mid-vowel the vowel 
of the ending was ¢ and o (besides a). Thus: @igi, but drottenn; 
husum but domom. (Of mid-vowels ¢ was followed by i, and a 
and ¢ by u.) Vowel harmony is an East and Northwest Nor- 
wegian phenomenon; in the northern part of Inner Southwestern 
it is found in reduced or modified forms. It is absent from the 
rest of Southwestern. 

In our fragment the condition upon this point is full of ir- 
regularities. What we have is a document that employs i and 
«in the endings, for the most part: 7 appears 84 times, and e 13; 
u appears 30 times and o 6. It merits attention that o appears 
mostly in final position: ero, r. 9fb and 4fb, stodo, r. 3fb, brenno, 
v. 10fb, and 9fb. Covered weak o appears only in sloknom 
(vowel harmony is absent in brennu, odrum and adrum). 
Especially significant is the condition as to e and 7. E appears 
regularly in the following words: brende, hende, bonde, umbode, 
hatte, soke, falle, fare, hafde, lande and uisade, but also in haf 
(6 times) engi, domi, sueri, and drotni. Further if the vowel is not 
absolutely final it is ¢: sekir, brennir, fengit, eptir, etc.: 13 times 
in all, where vowel harmony is violated. There is no covered e 
in such words, i.e., vowel harmony is absent in the case of a 
covered vowel. 

We have here the condition of the border area of Inner 
Southwestern (Bergen, Nordhordland, Sogn). Such mixed con- 
dition is evidenced in many Bergen charters, etc.: the covered 
high vowels are i and u; the absolutely final high vowels tend 
to be e and o if the vowel of the preceding syllable is e or 0, but 
i and w# intrude here also sometimes. This is a condition very 
similar to that we find in many Bergen documents. 

CONCLUSION: DATE AND DIALECT.—We can hardly avoid the 
conclusion that the codex to which our fragment belonged was 
written in Bergen. To this the condition as regards vowel har- 
mony definitely points, as do several other matters considered 
above. This conclusion is also supported by the style of script 
in which it is written. 

Language and script suggest a date 1300-1320. I shall here 
note merely the evidence of the form of the a, and that the top 
of this letter is open in ca. 16 per cent of all occurrences. 

GrorGE T. Flom 

















SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ICELANDIC 
‘HOLMGANGA” 


The abundance of evidence in the Icelandic family histories 
about the custom of holmgang (hélmganga), or Wager-of-Battle, 
has not yet received much attention from English writers, and the 
suggestion in the latest book in English on the sagas, that there 
never was such a thing as holmgang,? makes it desirable that 
the evidence should be collated. It is intended in this article 
to produce that evidence for the English student, and to shed 
new light where possible on the custom itself. We may start with 
the facts that there is mention of 4élmganga in seventeen sagas 
(these I have counted, there may possibly be more); that differ- 
ent sagas give more or less detailed accounts of about twenty- 
five holmgangs; and that holmgang was known to Landn. and 
Heimskr., the chief authorities for contemporary Icelandic and 
Norwegian history, apart from the sagas. Thus, we have not to 
deal with a custom scantily or unreliably attested, but with one 
supported by a sufficiency of documentation, and mentioned 
much more frequently than many important institutions, the 
authenticity of which is generally recognized. Not only is there 
no lack of evidence, but the circumstance that there is no refer- 
ence in native Anglo-Saxon sources to any form of Wager-of- 
Battle cannot be allowed to affect our belief that there was such 
an institution in Iceland and Norway.’ England excepted, the 

1 References are to chapter and page. The usual abbreviations for the sagas 
have been used. The editions are: (a) In the Alinordische Saga-Bibliothek, Halle; 
Egils saga Skallagrimssonar, J6nsson, 1894. Gtsla saga Stirssonar, J6nsson, 1903. 
Grettis saga Asmundarsonar, Boer, 1900. Brennu-Njdlssaga, Jonsson, 1908. 
Vatnsdelasaga, Vogt, 1921; (b) In the [slendinga Sigur, Reykjavik; Fléamanna 
saga, Asmundarson, 1898. Fijétsdela saga, Sveinsson, 1921. Viga-Ghims saga, 
Sveinsson, 1924. Hallfredar saga, Asmundarson, 1901. Hrafnkels saga freysgoda, 
Asmundarson, 1911. Ljésvetninga saga, Sveinsson, 1921. Reykdela saga, Sveins- 
son, 1923. Svarfdela saga, Sveinsson, 1924. Vallaljéts saga, Asmundarson, 1898; 
(c) Other editions: Gunnlaugs saga ormstungu, Mogk, Halle, 1926. Kormaks saga, 
Mébius, Halle, 1886, Landndmabék, in Origines Islandicae, Vigfusson and 
Powell, Oxford, 1905. Heimskringla, J6énsson, K¢benhavn, 1911. Edda. Die 
Lieder des Codex Regius, Neckel, Heidelberg, 1927. Orkneyinga saga, in Icelandic 
Sagas and other Historical Documents relating to the Settlements and Descents of 
the Northmen on the British Isles, Rolls Series, London, 1887-94, vol. 1. 

? Halvdan Koht, The Old Norse Sagas, London, 1931, pp. 68-69. 

* There are references to Wagers-of-Battle in England in Gunnl. 7:12 and 
Heimskr., Ol. Tryggv. 32:126, but the evidence of Northern influence and par- 
ticipation is strong in each case. 
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Germanic peoples made use of or abused the custom of settling 
disputes by means of personal combat throughout the whole 
period when we hear of the holmgang’s flourishing in those 
countries, that is, approximately the tenth century. 

The Icelandic 4élmganga differed in one most important par- 
ticular from the Wagers-of-Battle of the south Germanic na- 
tions. It was not a form of Ordeal. In no case do we find any 
unmistakeable indication that it was regarded as such, and the 
religious ceremonies that sometimes characterized it lend no sup- 
port to the view that they were intended as a supplication for 
divine intervention on behalf of the right. It was a peculiar and 
segregated legal procedure, and not an attempt to provoke an 
impartial pronouncement from the ironically regarded Aesir 
about the justice or injustice of mundane affairs.‘ Until after 
the establishment of the Fifth Court in 1004, and, indeed, fora 
few years later, holmgang rested on a legal basis, and was recog- 
nized as a legal proceeding. Gunnl. says, in its account of the 
holmgang at the Althing between Gunnlaug and Hrafn, ‘“‘At 
that time it was law (lég) for him who thought himself wronged 
by another to challenge him to holmgang.”’ (14:21.) This was 
the law invoked by Gunnlaug when he was cheated during his 
stay in England by another Northerner, the swashbuckler 
Thororm. “‘Now will I offer thee the law (/ég), that thou shalt 
pay me my money, or else go on the holm with me in three 
nights’ space.” (10:12.) This legal adoption of Wager-of-Battle 
certainly held good for Norway, from which so many Icelandic 
institutions were derived. During the proceedings between Egil 
and Atli the Short at the Gulathing, the latter intended to make 
use of oath-help to clear himself of the charges brought against 
him. By so doing he kept within the law, and looked like winning 
his case. Egil, however, refused to allow this. “ ‘I will offer thee 
another course of law (énnur lég), that we go on the holm here 
at the Thing, and let him have the property who has the vic- 


‘I have not further discussed the religious aspects of hélmganga, since the 
ground is covered by an article of mine, “The Religious Elements of the Icelandic 
‘pélmganga,’” in M.L.R., 1932, pp. 307-313. It is now generally accepted that 
hélmganga was not a form of Ordeal. See authorities cited, Joc. cit., p. 3082. The 
best account of the holmgang is in Maurer, Altisliéndisches Strafrecht und 
Gerichtswesen, Leipzig, 1910, to which every student must be heavily indebted. 
There is a brief, but informative, article in the Reallexikon der germanischen 
Altertumskunde, tv, ed. Hoops, 1911-1919. 
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tory.’ That was also the law (/ég) which Egil spake, and a cus- 
tom of old, that every man had the right to challenge another to 
holmgang, whether he would defend himself or pursue his foe.” 
(Eg. 65:218.) Fléam. says, in its account of the combat fought 
by Thorgils in Caithness, “It was law (/ég) at that time that 
men took the heritage of them that fell on the holm.” (16: 26.) 
The idea of holmgang as a legal means of settling Feud had 
much to commend it. Wager-of-battle, like blood-vengeance, was 
a feud proceeding, and it relied upon personal effort for the 
realization of the participators’ aims. Unlike blood-vengeance, 
however, it was regulated in its methods and confined in its ap- 
plication. Dahn has aptly called it “eine—allerdings geregelte 
und auf zwei Personen beschrinkte—vom Gesetz selbst sanc- 
tionirte Fehde.”’5 It confined the strife to two men only, and 
curbed the far-reaching slaughter of kinsmen which character- 
ized feud proceedings. There was no right of eptirmdl, or legal 
prosecution after a man killed in wager-of-battle, just as there 
was no right of eptirmdl after an outlaw. His death was regarded 
as a legal execution, and was therefore not a fit subject for re- 
venge. Holmgang shows the surrender of law to the blood- 
thirsty principle of private vengeance, but is, at the same time, 
an attempted expedient whereby the sphere of: operation of that 
principle might be narrowed. Men realized the law’s absolute 
incapacity to suppress Feud—it was originally of too customary 
a nature possibly to do so—but by means of law tried to restrain 
and control it. Personal strife was either something against 
which the law could set its face without the slightest benefit to 
itself, or it could be deftly applied to the law’s own ends. Wager- 
of-battle followed the second course in Iceland. It was a means 
ready to the judicial hand, an institution from a purely Viking 
system of justice, the warrior-like and obvious way of settling 
disputes once and for all, and it expressed clearly the doctrine 
of the right of the better man. It was an old established custom, 
and a very popular one. Law adopted the wager-of-battle as 
one of its authorized methods, although it did not really make 
it part of itself. It was the simplest of all legal procedures, and 
required no proof, no pleading, no sophistries and no subtleties. 
When we consider, as consider we must, first, the peculiar public 


® Studien sur Geschichte der germanischen Gottesurteile, p. 57. in Bausteine, 
1880. ii. 
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opinion of the time, its violence and its stubbornness, secondly, 
the impossibility oftentimes of a litigant’s obtaining a binding 
Court sentence, the legal blessing bestowed upon wager-of-bat- 
tle seems the expression of a solid good sense. 

Holmgang was a step in the slow transition from private to 
communal law, a deft attempt to lead what could not be driven. 
It was a private sentence and execution carried out in an en- 
joined manner, and on that account sanctioned by the commu- 
nity. It was regarded as little more than a makeshift by the wiser 
heads of the tenth and early eleventh centuries. Its position in 
the legal system was sharply divided from the more orthodox 
methods of procedure.* It pandered too obviously to the pre- 
rogatives of personal might to be an ideal method of justice. 
The evidence of Eg. has already shown us that wager-of-battle 
could always be resorted to as a means of defence or attack. 
But although this was the letter of the law, it did not conform 
to its spirit. At the suit between Geir and Gunnar after the slay- 
ing of Otkel, Geir said, ““Wilt thou then challenge me to the 
holm as thou art wont to do, and not suffer the course of the law 
(ok péla eigi lig)?” (Njdla 56:128.) This was an appeal to the 
probity and the legal conscience of Gunnar, an intimation that 
although he would be within his rights in challenging his op- 
ponent to the holm, yet it was not expected that a wise and 
moderate man would have recourse to such a plan. While blood- 
vengeance sought family justice by the edge of the sword, wager- 
of-battle reconciled the demands of blood-vengeance with the 
statutes of the land, but employed the same means and the 
same weapons. As the law of the clenched fist it suited well the 
spirit of the time, and could not be dispensed with until some- 
thing less brutal, but equally efficacious, had been found to take 
its place. But it could be regarded only with distaste by the 
more advanced thinkers of the time, who recognized its weak- 
nesses and deplored its violence. For them it was not an end in 
itself, but only an unsatisfactory means to an end. 

In one way holmgang thoroughly justified itself. The right 
of settling a legal dispute by means of combat was a neutralizing 
influence to the uncertainty of Icelandic law. It was a shield 
against the dominating principle of Formalism, and a means of 


* Maurer, Die Entstehung des islindischen Staats und seiner Verfassung, 
Miinchen, 1852, p. 196. 
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deliverance from the perjury or false oath of an opponent.’ In 
the case of a véfang, or deadlock at the Quarter Courts, it was a 
ready means for the settlement of the point at issue, and it was 
always a straightforward answer to any form of legal chicanery. 
Gunnar used a challenge to holmgang against Hrut (Njdla 
24:57), and against Ulf Uggason (60:136), te prevent justice 
from going astray. It could also serve to balance the superior 
force of an adversary. “If I cannot proceed with my case because 
of the superior numbers of Eyjolf, I will offer him wager-of- 
battle.” (Ljésv. 30:112.) That such a method of procedure 
should be abused was evident from its very nature, that no 
means of checking it existed was unfortunate, but inevitable, 
because of the pusillanimity of the executive side of the Ice- 
landic Courts. 

The holmgang had its own list of regulations, according to 
which it was conducted. This was the hélmgéngulég, or etiquette 
of the duel, which was recited aloud by the challenger before the 
combat took place.* Most of its rules have been preserved in 
Korm., Svarfd. or Eg. 

Korm. 10:20-1. “It was the law of wager-of-battle that the 
cloak or hide (on which the fighter stood) must be five ells 
square, and have loops at the corners. They should set down 
pegs with heads on one end. These were called fiésmur. He who 
was carrying this out must go to the fidsmur so that the sky could 
be seen between his legs, holding the lobes of his ears, with the 
following address, and afterwards was performed the sacrifice 
which is called tiésmublét. There must be three lines around the 
cloak of a foot-breadth. Outside these lines must be four posts, 
and they are called hazels (héslur). The field is hazelled (véllr 
hasladr) when this is done. A man shall have three shields, but 
when they are gone he must step on the cloak, though he may 
have left it before. Then must he defend himself with weapons 
henceforth. He shall strike first that is challenged. If one of 


7 Von Amira, Grundriss des germanischen Rechts, Strassburg, 1913, p. 275; 
Zimmerman, Der Zweikampf in der Geschichte der westeuropdischen Volker, p. 
364, in Historisches Taschenbuch, Fiinfte Folge, 1x Jahrg., Leipzig, 1879. 

* Glima 4:12. “But according to law I must recite the hélmgingulig to 
thee.” 

Svarfd. 9:22. “Moldi declared he would recite the Adlmginguldg, ‘because I 
have challenged thee.’”’ Cf. Gisla 2:6. 
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them be. wounded so that blood comes on the cloak, they shall 
not fight any longer. If a man steps with one foot outside the 
hazels, he ‘goes on one heel’ (i.e., flinches), but if he steps so 
with both feet he runs. His man shall hold the shield for each 
of them that fight. He shall pay holm-ransom (4élmlausn) that 
is the more wounded, three marks of silver as holm-ransom.” 

Svarfd. 9:22. “Moldi declared he would recite the law of 
wager-of-battle, ‘because I have challenged thee. Each of us 
shall spread his cloak under his feet. Each shall stand on his 
cloak, and not draw back a finger outside it, but he who does 
draw back shall bear a dastard’s name. But he who goes forward 
shall be called a brave man wheresoever he goes. He that is 
wounded or rendered unfit for fight shall ransom himself from 
the holm with three marks of silver.’”’ 

Eg. 64:215. “It was the law of wager-of-battle at that time 
that should one man challenge another man and have the vic- 
tory, then he should have as the reward of victory what he had 
demanded. But should he be overcome, then he was to ransom 
himself with such an amount as might be agreed on. But if he 
fell on the holm, then had he forfeited all his possessions, and 
he was to take the inheritance who had felled him on the holm.” 

Before we deal with the laws of the hélmgéngulég in any 
greater detail, there are two aspects of wager-of-battle which 
demand attention. These are the challenge to combat and the 
notion that the combat could be fought by a substitute. 

There was a particularly binding element about a challenge 
to holmgang. It was a challenge to one’s manhood, which could 
be vindicated only by a ready acceptance of the offer of battle. It 
went further than a legal summons—it was a private arraign- 
ment and a matter of personal honor or dishonor. This could 
hardly have been so if holmgang had been considered as a 
heavenly ordeal, but it was inevitable since it was considered as 
a matching of private worth and a comparison of individual skill 
and courage. To refuse a challenge was to refuse the manly 
course of action, and this laid a man open to the charge of cow- 
ardice and baseness, and the consequent reproach and abuse. 
When Mord Gigja preferred rather to abandon his case against 
Hrut than to go on the holm, “there was great shouting and 
hooting at the Hill of Laws, and Mord had the greatest disgrace 
from it.’”’ (Njdéla 8:23.) In this connection there is an interesting 
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little episode in Hallfr. which sheds much light on the feeling of 
the time. When the wraith of King Olaf visited Hallfred and ad- 
vised him not to fight his forthcoming holmgang with Griss, 
we get a clue to the first thought that flashed across Hallfred’s 
mind when he heard this advice, for Olaf said, ‘And care not, al- 
though it should seem to them as though thou wert afraid. (10: 
41.) 

Gisla, Korm., and Vainsd. supply evidence of a still more 
striking character about the utter loss of general esteem which 
a refusal of wager-of-battle entailed. “Skeggi came to the island, 
recited the Aélmgéngulég, and hazelled a field for Kolbjorn, but 
he sees that he has not come. . . . He bade make likenesses of 
Gisli and Kolbjorn, ‘and they shall stand one alongside the 
other, and that ill-fame (id) shall always remain a disgrace for 
them’.” (Géisla 2:6.) Korm. relates how Thorvard challenged 
Kormak to a holmgang, but did not turn up at the appointed 
hour. ‘“‘Kormak said, ‘I am now waiting for Thorvard for a new 
wager-of-battle, if he is to be reckoned a brave man. If he comes 
not, let him be every man’s dastard (hvers manns ntdingr).’” 
(21:45. Cf. Fléam. 15:25.) The utterly condemnatory sense of 
ntdingr is made clearer by Vatnsd. Jokul challenged Berg and 
Finnbogi to the holm, and said, ““Do thou now come to the 
holm-tryst, if thou hast a man’s heart rather than a mare’s, and 
if one comes not then shall ill-fame be raised against him with 
this form of words, ‘that he shall be every man’s dastard (hvers 
manns nidingr), and never be in the fellowship of good men, 
and have the wrath of the gods and the name of a truce- 
breaker.’ ”’ (33:89.) When Jokul’s opponents failed to appear, 
he and his brothers took a post, “and Jokul carved a man’s 
head on the post-end, and raised runes around it with the whole 
form of words aforesaid. Then Jokul slew a mare, and opened it 
close to the breast-bone, and set it on the post, and had it 
turned towards Borg.” (34:92.) Berg and Finnbogi could have 
been put to no greater dishonor.® 

When the consequences of refusing holmgang were so mo- 
mentous as to cause the loss of one’s case, and so odious as to 
involve the less of one’s honor, there is little wonder that the 
institution flourished exceedingly in the stern days of the Sé- 


* Cf. Eg. 57:189, ntdsting. 
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guéld. Loss of honor was more to be dreaded than bodily in- 
jury or loss of life itself.'® 

There are some instances in the family histories which at 
first sight would seem to confirm the idea that holmgang, like 
wager-of-battle in England and on the Continent later, could be 
fought by means of a substitute. How far this was so is dubious. 
It was certainly not an extensive practice. It seems contrary to 
the spirit of the age that such a course should have found any- 
thing like public favor. It savored too much of that retreat which 
made Mord a laughing-stock and provoked the fierce libels of 
Skeggi, Kormak, and Jokul. In any case, the crux is not so awk- 
ward as it appears at first. Substitution does not necessarily 
argue the presence of an absolute justice which must be vindi- 
cated without respect of persons—that is, Ordeal by Battle— 
but rather supplies one more example of what the history of 
Iceland, legal, constitutional, political, and social, so constantly 
proves, that justice was of no use against power. The weaker 
man, despite the justice of his cause, knew only too well his 
inevitable fate, and allowed a stronger friend to take his place. 
In this way he not only kept himself from bodily injury, but 
stood a better chance of winning the fight and his case with all 
its implied material gain. This idea, with its refutation of Ordeal, 
is consistent with the rest of the evidence. There is little to show 
that the Icelanders did resort to battle by proxy. I have pre- 
pared a comprehensive list of cases. 

1. Gisla 2:5. Skeggi challenged Kolbjorn to the holm over 
a woman, but because of Kolbjorn’s irresolution Gisli fought in 
his place. Kolbjorn emerged from the affair with great discredit. 

2. Eg. 64:211-6. Ljot the berserkr and Fridgeir, Egil’s host, 
were to fight a holmgang over Fridgeir’s sister. Fridgeir obvi- 
ously stood no chance, and in response to his mother’s appeal 
Egil fought instead of him. He insulted the berserkr, who at once 
wished to fight him. Fridgeir did not engage him as a champion. 

3. Fljétsd. 33:139. Finngeir was challenged to the holm by 
the pirate Gauss, who wished to take his sister. Because he felt 
himself too young to fight successfully he offered money to any- 
one who would act as his champion, and Grim Droplaugarson ac- 
cepted the offer. 


10 “They mean to challenge Gudmund to single combat, and he will rathea 
have death than great dishonor.” (Ljésv. 11:32.) 
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4, Fléam. 15:25. Svart challenged Olaf to the holm for his 
sister. As the result of his dream Thorgils fought the berserkr 
in the place of Olaf." 

5. Vatnsd. 33:89. Jokul freed his brother Thorstein from a 
challenge to holmgang on the ground that Thorstein’s life was 
too valuable to risk losing, and took it upon his own shoulders. 

6. Reykd. 19:69. Thorstein challenged Hall for his daughter, 
but Hall was doubtful whether he could withstand so notorious 
a berserkr. His friend Thorkel offered to take his place. 

7. Njéla. 60: 136. “Gunnar said, ‘I will challenge thee to the 
holm, Ulf Uggason, if men are not to get their rights from thee 
in this case.’ ‘But I have no quarrel with thee in this matter,’ 
says Ulf. ‘It will happen so,’ says Gunnar.’ 

The first three of these holmgangs took place in Norway, the 
fourth in Caithness, and the last three in Iceland. In only one 
instance (No. 3) was a champion hired, and this occurs in a com- 
paratively worthless and probably fictitious part of the saga 
which contains it. In the other six cases the substitutes acted 
voluntarily. In no less than five of the instances a woman was 
implicated, and it is not improbable that this gave a certain 
right to any friend to come forward as her champion. Although 
the challenge might be delivered verbally to the nearest-of-kin, 
there can be no doubt that the whole proceeding was directed 
against the woman herself. This supplied a natural motive for 
the advance of a champion willing to take her quarrel on his 
hands. 

A close examination of the incidents in Vatnsd. and Njala 
shows that they lend very little support to a theory of battle by 
proxy. All the challenges in No. 5 took place while passion ran 
high, and the hot-tempered Jokul had made his bold offer to 
Berg and Finnbogi before his more cautious brother had had 


1 There is a similar episode in Gliéma. Eyjolf killed a berserkr while in 
Norway (4:12). This, and a similar incident in Fléam. 27:55 are obviously 
worthless, and I have not included them above. According to Svarfd. 7:20 
Thorstein released Herrod from a holmgang with a berserkr over a woman. The 
berserkr, however, actually challenged Thorstein, so the passage, in pther ways 
doubtful, is inconclusive. 

12 Cf. Thorstein’s offer to Finnbogi. “‘This is the second choice, that we shall 
now fight out our wager-of-battle, but in such a way that we each make use of 
our following, and then thou shalt find out what thou shalt gain although thou 
art both great of body and strong.” (Vainsd. 35:94.) Cf. Ljéso. 30:112. 
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time to say a word. Jokul’s action was probably inspired quite 
as much by his fierce temper as by his natural desire to protect 
his physically weaker brother. Gunnar, too, acted not only as 
the friend of Asgrim, whom Ulf Ugasson had non-suited on a 
quibbling point of law, but also as a self-appointed guardian of 
what was right and lawful. Asgrim had not even appealed to 
him for help. There was no suggestion of holmgang until Gunnar 
offered it as the only means of saving Asgrim’s suit. 

The general inconclusiveness of these incidents, and the ab- 
sence of any hint of battle by proxy either in the hélmgéngulég 
or in Korm, Gunnl, Ljésv., Hallfr, Vall., and Landn., make it 
certain that such an expedient was resorted to only on the rarest 
occasions. It would be an exaggeration to say on the existing 
evidence that the right of appointing a champion existed in Ice- 
land during the Séguéld. Such a course would have been re- 
garded with general disfavor by a people who believed in inde- 
pendently shouldering their own burdens. If we except foreign 
instances (Nos. 1-4 above, and possibly the Snaekol incident in 
Grett. 40: 150), examples of such a proceeding are so exceedingly 
rare, and, moreover, of a voluntary nature, that while they pre- 
vent a dogmatic assertion to the contrary, they do little to sub- 
stantiate a theory of substitution and appointment of a cham- 
pion. 

When we examine the provisions of the hélmgéngulég and 
compare the accounts of the holmgangs described in different 
sagas, it is at once apparent that, although the institution is un- 
mistakeably the same, the methods of procedure varied greatly. 
This is not surprising. The forms according to which the combat 
was conducted depended partly on the place, partly on the 
period, and, above all, on the choice of the combatants. Holm- 
gang was recognized as a legitimate proceeding by the law, but 
it was not always carried out under legal supervision. It was only 
to be expected that those holmgangs fought at the Things would 
be more strictly in accordance with holmgang-law than those 
which were settled away from legal restraints and surroundings. 
Again, and the importance of this cannot be too heavily stressed, 
it was natural that by the beginning of the eleventh century 
holmgang should have lost much of the barbarity which dis- 
tinguished it one hundred years before. It varied in the same 
place at different times, and at the same time in different places: 
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Consequently, while wager-of-battle never lost the nature of a 
legally sanctioned feud, the accounts of various holmgangs which 
have been preserved in the sagas are at variance over almost 
every particular of conduct and method. Despite all these dis- 
crepancies it seems possible to draw a rough and by no means 
rigid distinction between two kinds of wager-of-battle, that car- 
ried out more or less in accordance with the injunctions of the 
holmgang-law, and a less set form of combat which approxi- 
mated to eimvigi, or a casual encounter in which a man did the 
best he could for himself. The first group includes the holmgangs 
in Korm, Gunnl., Gisla, Reykd. and Svarfd., the second those in 
Eg., Vall., and Fljétsd. 

A common requisite for every holmgang was a pitch or plot, 
within whose bounds it had to be conducted. Originally this was 
an island or islet (Aélmganga, hélm-island, and ganga-to go) to 
which the combatants could repair, and then fight out their 
quarrel at will. The choice of an island was an obvious means of 
ensuring that neither party would step outside the prescribed 
limits. It will be noticed that the Icelandic word ‘“‘to challenge” 
(skora) also means “‘to cut,” “to incise,” or “to mark out by 
cutting.”’ Thus, to challenge to a holmgang, “‘skora 4 hélm,” was 
to mark out or appoint a place for the combat. The old idea of an 
“island-going” persisted in the later development of holmgang, 
when a place was marked out on an island for the purposes of 
the battle. In all probability each district had its own island, 
some traditional site where generation after generation fought 
out their wagers-of-battle. All the combats in Korm. took place 
‘on Leet-holm in Middal,”’ (leidh61m :leid—a leet or court), and 
all the holmgangs at the Althing were conducted on the holm 
in Axewater three days after the challenge.” The pitch on which 


13 The interval between the challenge (hélmgingubod) and the wager-of- 
battle was not always the same. In those holmgangs fought at the Althing 
(Gunnl. 14:24, Ljésv. 16:54) the same phrase occurs, “in three nights’ space” 
(4 priggja nétta fresti): This was the allotted time in Gunnl. 10:12 and Gisla 
1:2, and was probably the legally enjoined interval (Cf. Helg. Hjorv. 33-5). In 
Vainsd. 33:89 the interval was to be a week, in Korm. 9:18 a fortnight. In Eg. 
65:218 and Vall. 3:14 the holmgang took place immediately after the challenge. 
Gunnar challenged Hrut to fight “this day,” and the same phrase is found in 
Ljésv. 17:56. According to Svarfd. 7:20, Moldi challenged Thorstein to fight 
“three nights after Yule,” but Thorstein expressed his desire to fight “at once 
and on this very spot.” 
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the holmgang was to be fought seems to have resembled a mod- 
ern boxing-ring in many ways. It was square in shape, with posts 
at the corners, and quite probably was at times roped in. From 
the brief summary of the Aélmgingulég in Korm. we know that 
the fighters stood on a cloak five ells square, which was pegged 
down under their feet. This cloak was a symbolical representa- 
tion of the island on which the combatants stood. ‘‘There must 
be three lines around the cloak of a foot breadth; outside these 
lines must be four posts, and they are called hazels. The field 
is hazelled when this is done.’ Gisla 2:6 says that Skeggi 
“thazelled a field” for Kolbjorn. In the same way a place for the 
Thing was marked out by means of hazelwands, which were 
linked together by cords. The pitch, or hélmgéngustadr, was it- 
self a court for the settlement of disputes by legal methods. 

The locus actionis, the vettvangr of this concentrated Feud, 
was a piece of ground about twelve feet square (five ells and 
three foot-breadths on each side). Of this the skin, or cloak, 
took up the major portion. At the fight between Egil and Ljot 
the place for battle was marked out by stones and not hazel- 
wands, for we read that “‘the hélmstadr was marked out there, 
and stones laid around it on the outside”’ (Eg. 64:212), and that 
“Ljot went out over the boundary-stones (marksteinana)”’ when 
hard-pressed by his adversary (64:214). Both Korm. and Svarfd. 
are explicit that any retreat beyond these bounds meant dis- 
honor. Korm. supplies the more legal definition of ‘‘flinching” 
and “running,” Svarfd. gives the popular view of the disgrace 
which ensued from them. 

In those holmgangs conducted according to the holmgang- 
law each man had three shields, which were held for him by a 
second. The order of blows was carefully regulated, each man 


™ The practice of marking out a pitch for battle (asia e-m vill) was not 
confined to holmgangs. It was sometimes adopted by the leaders of armies, who 
challenged the opposing force to battle on an appointed pitch. “Afterwards they 
sent messengers to Olaf the King to offer this message, that King Athelstan 
wished to hazel a field for him, and offer a place for battle at Vinatid .. . And 
when these men came to the place where the field was to be hazelled, hazel- 
wands were set up there as boundaries.” (Eg. 52:149.) Cf. Heimskr., Ol. Tryggv. 
18:117, Ork. 11:14, etc. 

18 Eyjolf chose to hold his own sword although Ivar offered to be his second, 
because “the old saying is true that ‘a man’s own hand is most to be trusted.’” 
(Ghiama 4:12.) 
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striking in turn. ‘He shall strike first that is challenged.’ This 
clause probably acted as a deterrent to the challenger unless he 
were in deadly earnest. When the challenged party delivered his 
blow, the challenger was protected as well as he could be by one 
of his three shields. If the challenger was not disabled, he then 
took his turn and struck at the man he had challenged. In the 
case of a well-matched pair the three shields would be quickly 
rendered useless, and then the fighters were bound to take their 
stand on the cloak, even though they had encroached on the 
sidelines before, and defend themselves with their weapons. 
From this can be seen the paramount importance of destroying 
one’s opponent’s shields. This was probably one of those “‘fine 
points of the holmgang”’ (enn 4 hélmgéngu er vandhefi) of which 
Bersi so generously did not wish to take advantage against 
Kormak (Korm. 10:20). A good second was a great help to his 
principal. When Bersi fought Steinar he was wounded because 
his sword stuck in Steinar’s shield, and Kormak, who was hold- 
ing the shield, twisted it up and laid him open to Steinar’s blow 
(Korm. 12:38). The seconds entered so much into the combat 
that they sometimes challenged the opposing second (Reykd. 
19:70), or even the victorious principal (Korm. 14:31) to a 
further holmgang. This showed the combination of legal and 
feud proceedings, since it evaded the restraining influence of the 
legally prescribed wager-of-battle. It was, however, a very rare 
happening. 

There seems to have been considerable latitude in the choice 
of weapons for even the strictest holmgangs. The usual weapon 
was the sword, but although Bersi was going to make use of that 
weapon, Kormak decided at first to use ‘‘a big and sharp axe” 
against him (Korm. 9:19), and would have done so had he been 
unable to borrow an exceptionally good sword from a helper. 
Similarly, Olaf used an axe against the sword of Alfin (Heimskr., 
Ol. Tryggv. 32:126). In the less regular combats described in Eg. 
and Fljétsd., Egil used a sword and a halberd (Eg. 65:219), 
while Grim dispensed with the shield and went against Gauss 
with a sword in each hand (Fljétsd. 33:139). Probably every 
man chose the weapon which best suited him. There were cer- 
tain restrictions, but it is difficult to deduce what they were. 


© Korm. 10:21, 12:28, 23:49, Gunnl. 10:12, 14:25, Svarfd. 9:23. 
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Apparently a sword could not be more than a certain length. 
Thorkel objected to Bersi’s sword because “that sword which 
thou hast, Bersi, is longer than the law allows.’ (Korm. 14:30.) 
Bersi’s reply, though not legal, was effective, for he at once 
hewed Thorkel down. 

The injunctions of the Aélmgéngulég could not have applied 
to the wagers-of-battle fought by Egil and Grim in Norway, 
which differ sharply from those of Iceland. Egil’s first battle, 
that against Ljot, degenerated into an absolute rout. Egil’s 
strokes were so fast and furious that Ljot had no time to strike 
back, but just tried to defend himself. He passed the bounds of 
the hélmhring, and was pursued all over the meadow. He was 
even granted a short breathing-space before Egil killed him (£g. 
64:214). The second wager-of-battle, that against Atli the 
Short, was barbaric and cruel. Egil went to the holm at the 
Gulathing with “‘a helm on his head, a shield before him, and a 
halberd in his hand, but the sword Dragvandil he fastened to his 
right hand. It was a duellists’ custom not to have to draw the 
sword on the holm, but rather to let it follow the hand, so that 
the sword was ready as soon as one wanted it.”’ (Eg. 65:219.) 
At this wager-of-battle there were no seconds and no legally 
prescribed order of blows. The two adversaries hacked and 
hewed at each other, and threw away their useless shields. 
Finally Egil dropped his weapons, grappled with Atli, who had 
hitherto seemed protected by witchcraft, and killed him by bit- 
ing through his throat (65:220). There is in this saga a particu- 
larly savage element in the slaughter of the sacrificial bullock 
immediately after Egil’s victory which suits well the berserkr 
fury of the combat. The procedure throughout differed strik- 
ingly from that of the Icelandic holmgangs, which are much less 
primitive and repulsive. At the fight between Grim and Gauss 
there were no seconds and no regulated order of blows (Fijétsd. 
33: 139). 

These combats of Egil and Grim resemble a second form of 
combat in Iceland, theoretically distinct from hélmganga, and 
yet similar to it in many respects. The einvigi, or single combat, 
was, like holmgang, a contest between two men, but, unlike 
holmgang, it was not governed by a set of rules. Yet the two 
terms were sometimes confused. The fight between Thorstein 
and Moldi in Svarfd. 9:22 ff. was certainly a holmgang, but the 
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account of it closes with the words “‘but, nevertheless, this was 
at last the end of their eimvfgi, that. . .”” The eimvigi was more 
of an unregulated feud proceeding than was hélmganga. It was 
oftentimes the chance encounter of two enemies and the re- 
sultant strife. One of the parties could issue a challenge to 
einvigi, but even then its unregulated nature remained the same. 
The principals met at the appointed place, and sought to settle 
their quarrel by whatever weapons or methods they chose. The 
chief qualification for single combat was the capacity for give 
and take which would be equally necessary in a battle, but holm- 
gang depended more on the skill and knowledge of the hélm- 
géngumadr. “‘Kormak, thou hast challenged me to a holmgang, 
but I offer thee eimvfgi instead. Thou art a young man and little 
tried, and there are points to be known in the holmgang, but 
none at all in the single combat.” (Korm. 10:21.) The many 
niceties of stance, thrust, and parry were all of the greatest ad- 
vantage to the tried fighter who knew all the tricks of his trade. 
Single combat was a more likely form of procedure than holm- 
gang when the contest took place away from legal surroundings. 
When Gunnlaug and Hrafn fought at the Althing (Gunn. 
14:24-5) every rule of the holmgang-law was punctiliously 
obeyed, but at their last meeting in Norway they fought as best 
they could, and without any restrictions (16: 28-9). A death in 
a holmgang implied no right of eptirmdl, but a man slain in single 
combat had to be atoned for. Gunnlaug’s father asked for bot 
at the Thing for his death (Gunnl. 17:30), and it is related of 
Hrafnkel that “the took part in many single combats and paid 
no wergeld to any man, so that no man had any redress from 
him, whatever he did.” (Hrafnmk. 2:3.)"" 

So far no attention has been paid to two rules of the Aélm- 
génguliég which are of especial significance when we would con- 
sider the legal aspects of wager-of-battle. “If one of them be 
wounded, so that blood comes on the cloak, they shall not fight 
any more... He shall pay holm-ransom (hélmlausn) that is 
the more wounded, three marks of silver as holm-ransom.”’ 


17 There is a third form of combat mentioned in one saga only. Fléam. says, 
“Randvid challenged Thrand to the holmgang which is called kerganga.” 
(17:30.) The two combatants were fastened in a tub or box, and fought until 
one gained the victory. The man who was challenged struck first. The incident 
took place in Sweden. 
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(Korm. 10:21.) “He that is wounded or rendered unfit for fight 
shall ransom himself from the holm with three marks of silver.” 
(Svarfd. 9:22.) These two rules must have been fairly late addi- 
tions to the hélmgéngulég. They are legal modifications in the 
stern spirit of wager-of-battle, and show a considerable ameliora- 
tion of its earlier principles. Originally the holmgang was a fight 
to the finish, or until one of the combatants was so badly 
wounded that he could not continue. The stakes for which they 
fought were a guarantee of this. According to Gésla 1:2, Ari 
perished while fighting a holmgang to preserve his wife’s honor, 
and the tragic dilemma, death or dishonor, confronted many 
a man in the Scandinavian homelands.'*® Every feeling of those 
concerned would be in favor of a final judgment and a decisive 
conclusion which would remove one of them beyond all hope of 
reprisal or restitution. There are several episodes in Landn. 
which bear eloquent testimony to the magnitude of the stakes 
for which the hélmgingumenn fought.'® From the same source 
we see that the victor took as his own all the property of the 
man he overcame. In later times this was corroborated by Eg. 
64:215 and Fléam. 16:26. For the skilled in battle holmgang 
was an easy road to wealth. Some practised fighters such as Ljot 
(Eg. 65:216) made great fortunes by challenging people for 
their possessions and then inheriting everything after them. 
Even at the strict holmgang described in Svarfd. 9:22, Thorstein 
wished to double the holm-ransom, “‘because the more I take, 
the better it seems to me.” It is obvious that before any whole- 
sale transference of goods, family dependants, or property could 
take place, or before a man of honor would suffer the abduction 
of wife, sister, or daughter, he must be slain or rendered unfit 
for future strife. ‘It is better to die with honor than to live in 
shame.” (Fléam. 15:24.) 


18 Grett. 19:68, 40:151, Reykd. 19:69, Fléam. 15:24, Eg. 64:212, Fljétsd. 
332139. 

1% Landn. 2, 5,7:“Gudlaug the Wealthy saw that Raudamel land was better 
than the other land of the neighborhood. He challenged Thorfinn for his land, 
and offered him wager-of-battle.” 

2, 11, 4: “Thorolf went to Iceland . . . he challenged Ulfar for his land, and 
offered him holmgang. Ulfar was old and childless. He fell on the holm.” 

5, 15, 2: “Hallkel thought it unmanly to receive land from his brother, and 
challenged Grim to give up his land or else go on the holm. Grim went on the 
holm with Hallkel and fell there.” Cf. 3, 8, 3. 
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The iniquity of these proceedings brought about a strong 
distaste for the shameless misuse of holmgang at any early date 
in Iceland. With the exception of one incident in Reykd. 19:69 
there is no mention of challenging men for their women-folk in 
any passage of the sagas relating to Iceland. It was in the other 
Scandinavian lands that such happenings were distressingly fre- 
quent. This was so for two reasons. Icelandic public opinion, de- 
spite its many shortcomings and its crudity, was far too sane 
and too fair long to sanction such an abomination. Further, in 
Iceland wager-of-battle was brought under the supervision of 
law, and this acted as a check against its abuse. The right of 
challenge mentioned in Gunnl. 14:24 was neither so far-reaching 
nor so ruthlessly applied as that mentioned in Eg. 64:215. The 
challenges for land to which we have already referred all took 
place during the Settlement, and were offered by men who had 
just left Norway. The good sense of the Icelandic people and 
especially of their “law-keen” men soon did away with these 
two unfortunate aspects of wager-of-battle, and confined its ac- 
tivity within more reasonable bounds. 

The same influences which confined wager-of-battle within 
these limits were responsible for the introduction of these two 
new regulations into the holmgang-law. They are evidences of a 
milder code of manners and a less vindictive conception of the 
penalties of failure in battle, and mark a determined attempt to 
establish a legal ascendancy over a feud proceeding which was 
necessarily conducted more by violence than by law. The true 
judicial holmgang need not be fought to the death, nor need the 
combatants do each other grievous bodily injury. When either 
of the fighters was wounded the holmgang must finish, even 
though the wounded man wished to go on and try his fortune 
still further (Korm. 10:21, Gunnl. 14:25). The observance of this 
regulation was made easier by the rule enforcing hélmlausn. In- 
stead of forfeiting his property, his goods, and possibly his wife 
as well, the vanquished man paid the stipulated holm-ransom 
only. According to the hélmgingulég this was three marks of 
silver, but the amount could vary with the wishes of the fight- 
ers.2° Whatever the amount of this compensation to the victor, 

% Korm. 10:21, Scarfd. 9:22, Gunnl. 14:25, Reykd: 1:4, Glima 4:12 three 


marks of silver; Fljétsd. 33:139 six marks of silver; Korm. 1:4 three marks of 
gold. When Hrut challenged Mord Gigja to the holm over a disputed dower, he 
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it was a welcome improvement on the old idea of inheritance 
after a holmgang. A man could no longer be challenged for his 
lands or his women-folk, since the only result of holmgang which 
the law would allow, apart from wounds or death, was a claim 
for the payment of the agreed stakes. Any further act of personal 
aggrandizement was unauthorized pillage, and could be resisted 
by the kinsmen or friends of the defeated fighter. Because of 
these modifications the judicial holmgang was seldom fatal. A 
reference to the six holmgangs in Korm. and the two in Gunn. 
is very instructive on this point. It need not detract from the 
valuable picture of holmgang in Gunnl. that it is probably based 
on earlier episodes in Korm. Apart from its disputed authentic- 
ity, it is a careful study of holmgang proceedings according to 
the strict letter of the law. 

1. Korm. 1:4. Ogmund and Osmund. “Ogmund hewed 
Osmund’s leg from under him, and took three marks of gold as 
holm-ransom.”’ 

2. Korm. 10:21. Kormak and Bersi. ““The sword-point flew 
up into Kormak’s hand, and he was wounded on the thumb. 
The knuckle was split open, and blood came on the cloak... 
Bersi claimed the holm-ransom.” 

3. Korm. 12:28. Steinar and Bersi. Bersi was wounded on the 
leg and forfeited his holm-ransom. 

4. Korm. 14:30. Thorkel and Bersi. Thorkel was slain as he 
was objecting to the length of Bersi’s sword. 

5. Korm. 22:47. Kormak and Thorvard. “Thorvard’s ribs 
were broken and he was unfit for fight, and so they parted.” 

6. Korm. 23:49. Kormak and Thorvard. ‘“Thorvard’s 
shoulder-bone was broken, and his arm was at once useless. Be- 
cause of this blow he was unfit for fight, and had to pay another 
ring as holm-ransom.” 

7. Gunnl. 10:13. Gunnlaug and Thororm. Thororm was slain 
because he did not use a shield and his magic failed him. 

8. Gunnl. 14:24-5. Gunnlaug and Hrafn. “He must ransom 
himself with three marks of silver who was wounded. Hrafn had 
to strike first for he was challenged, and he hewed at the top of 
Gunnlaug’s shield, and the sword snapped asunder below the 
offered to lay down goods to the value of the dower, the victor to take all 


(Njdla 8:22). Cf. Thorstein’s offer to Moldi, that the holm-ransom should be 
doubled (Svarfd. 9:22). 
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hilts because he smote with such strength. The sword-point flew 
up from the shield and hit Gunnlaug on the cheek, and he was 
hardly grazed. Their fathers immediately ran in between them, 
with many other men. Then said Gunnlaug, ‘Now I reckon 
Hrafn vanquished, since he is weaponless.’ ‘But I reckon,’ says 
Hrafn, ‘that thou art vanquished, since thou art wounded’.”’ 
Of these eight holmgangs only two (Nos. 4 and 7) had a fatal 
ending, and each of these only because of unusual circumstances 
attendant on the main business of the combat. Five of the others 
(Nos. 1-3, 5 and 6) were settled by means of comparatively 
moderate wounds, and one (No. 8) by means of a single, almost 
harmless blow. Yet the tone of Korm. is hard and stern, and the 
saga is concerned with the fierce years of the middle of the tenth 
century. In general the tendency of the narrators of the sagas 
was to exaggerate rather than to diminish their more lurid 
traits, but even so we find that only one of the six holmgangs in 
Korm. ended fatally. Neither here nor in Gunnl. is there any re- 
semblance to those holmgangs fought by Egil in Norway. The 
adoption of holmgang as a legal method of conducting feud led 
inevitably to the introduction of new and restraining elements 
into its procedure, which are another expression of the para- 
doxical feeling for the forms of law among a lawless people. In- 
stead of being a mortal arbitrement, holmgang became a tribu- 
nal of wounds; instead of the victor’s inheriting the vanquished 
he received a suitable compensation for his pains and pledge of 
victory in the form of ransom. The policy of legal sufferance was 
fully justified by the gentler spirit it introduced into a system 
which could so easily savor of the barbaric and the primitive. 
The logical conclusion of a policy of legal sufferance and 
modification was legal abolition. This took place in Iceland 
earlier than in Norway, where Jarl Erik did away with holmgang 
in 1014.7" The exact date of its abolition in Iceland is uncertain, 
because of some conflicting evidence about the event which 
prompted it. Two sagas, Gunnl. and Vall., have preserved dis- 
similar and not very trustworthy accounts of the last holm- 
gangs fought in Iceland. Gunnl., in its account of the holmgang 


21 “That seemed a great scandal in the land, that pirates and berserkrs used 
to challenge men for their wealth or their women-folk. Whosoever fell, fell 
without compensation. For that reason Jarl Erik did away with all holmgangs 
in Norway” (Gret#. 19:68). 
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fought at the Althing between Gunnlaug and Hrafn, says, “And 
the following day in the Légretta it was made law that hence- 
forward all holmgangs were to be done away with... And 
this holmgang which Gunnlaug and Hrafn fought was the last 
in Iceland.” (14: 25.) Gunnl. is not one of the most historical 
sagas, and there is the strong possibility that this holmgang is 
based on earlier evidence from Korm. On the other hand, Vall. 
ends its account of the holmgang between Ljot and Halli by 
saying, ‘“Then was the hélmgéngulég abolished and all holm- 
gangs.”’ (3: 14.) No faith at all can be placed in this episode 
from Vall. The presence of many irregular features in the contest 
itself and, above all, the unheard-of payment of wergeld for 
the loser, must seriously affect the value of its evidence. The 
payment of wergeld would seem to signify either that the combat 
was an einvigi, or else that it was fought after the abolition of 
holmgang.” If that were so, the slain man had to be paid for, 
since he was no longer considered as legally put to death. 
Dissatisfied with these apparently contradictory accounts, 
Vigfusson has advanced a new and ingenious theory to account 
for the immediate cause of the abolition of wager-of-battle in 
Iceland. He attributes the passing of such an important law to 
the incident of Thorir Helgason’s withdrawn appeal against 
Gudmund the Mighty (ZLjésv. 17: 56-8). In brief, his arguments 
amount to this. Holmgang fell into disuse for reasons which he 
discusses later, but was not legally abolished. Suddenly it was 
revived as a weapon against Gudmund. This so startled the 
political and social ideas of the time that the Légretta passed a 
belated act abolishing holmgang. This is exactly what did 
happen in England, for it was only after the Ashford scandal in 
1818 that legislation was directed against wager-of-battle as a 
method of legal procedure. The narrator of Ljésv. made no 
reference to the law because his heroes did not themselves pro- 
pose it. “The compilor, and inventor in great measure, of Gund- 
laug’s Saga knows the law, and he chooses to attribute its pass- 
ing to the great catastrophe in his own Saga. He may not have 
known the real circumstances under which it was passed.’ It 
is some support to this theory that Vall. is intimately concerned 
™ Maurer, Altislindisches Strafrecht, p. 710, suggests, rightly I think, this 
second view. See also Maurer, Die Entstehung des islindischen Staats, p. 203. 
* Origines Islandicae, 11, p. 355. 
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with the struggles between Gudmund and the men of Svar- 
fadardal. Otherwise the hypotheses upon which the theory rests 
are unverifiable. 

On the whole it is safest to rely on the evidence of Gunnl. 
But whichever of these is the true account of the abolition of 
holmgang in Iceland, we cannot doubt that the proximity of 
all three incidents (Gunnl. 1006, Vall. 1007, Ljésv. 1014)* to 
two great events in Icelandic history, the conversion to Christi- 
anity (1000) and the formation of the Fifth Court (1004), is 
too significant to be a coincidence. It is certain that religious and 
legal-political influences reinforced what distaste there was for 
so wasteful a method of settlement, and pressed for its abroga- 
tion. But holmgang was so practical a method of settling disputes 
thai it was certain to persist until another method equally 
practical and decisive had been found to take its place. This 
was supplied by the Fifth Court. From Njdla 97: 220 we know 
that the Fifth Court was instituted with the direct idea of doing 
away with the necessity for personal strife.** As a result of this 
unfailing means for the passing of sentence in every lawsuit, 
holmgang was bound to die a natural death. As a method of 
legal procedure it sank into immediate disuse. Some stress, too, 
must be laid on “the influence of Christianity, and a gradual 
change in the manners of the people,” although it is once ap- 
parent that this gradual change could be in no way resultant 
upon the influence of Christianity. Quite apart from the short 
interval of years between the two events, Christianity in Ice- 
land was of too passive or, indeed, too negative a nature to 
bring about so great a reform unaided. There is a very late inci- 
dent in Ljésv. which makes it safe to deduce that the religious, 
or rather Christian, element did help, however, slightly, to 
create an unfavorable feeling against holmgang. When in 1058 
Hrolf intended to offer Eyjolf a challenge to single-combat, his 


* See chronological tables in [slendinga Ségur editions. The dates in Gunnl. 
and Ljésv. are taken from Vigfusson, Timatal t [slendinga sdgum 1 forndld; Safn 
til sigu Islands, i, 185-502, Kaupmannahéfn, 1856. 

25 Maurer, Die Entstehung des islindischen Staats, p. 201; Island von seiner 
ersten Entdeckung bis sum Untergange des Freistaats, Miinchen, 1874, p. 60-1; 
Altislindisches Strafrecht, pp. 710-11, has worked out the relations of the Fifth 
Court and holmgang very clearly. His conclusions have been generally adopted. 

* Head, Viga-Glum’s Saga, London, 1886, Supplementary Note, p. 120. 
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friend said, “I strongly disapprove that holmgang (sic.) should 
be resorted to, and it is a custom of heathen men.” (30: 112.) 
This took place so long after the conversion and the abolition 
of holmgang that its evidence is of little weight, and it is more 
likely that the influence of religious conceptions on the abolition 
of holmgang came from another quarter. The Icelandic wager- 
of-battle was definitely a heathen practice, hedged around by 
heathen ceremonies and beliefs, and intimately connected with 
the Aesir. The waning of the old faith might have helped to- 
wards its final disappearance, and the new religion would be 
antagonistically disposed towards these remnants of paganism, 
and would seek to suppress them. 

For many years before the conversion to Christianity, public 
opinion, or at least the opinion of the more advanced minority 
which controlled the Légretta, had been subject to a growing 
conviction about the absurdity of single combat or holmgang as 
a method of settling disputes. It was a conviction which had 
been experienced much earlier among some of the South Ger- 
manic peoples.*’ It was too plainly a trial of strength and not 
justice ever fully to deserve the confidence of the just. The chief- 
tains themselves had begun to see the folly of a system which so 
needlessly decimated their own ranks. It was on this feeling 
that Vigfus relied for the success of the stratagem by which he 
was to free Gudmund from his holmgang against Thorir Hel- 
gason, for “‘the chieftains will find other counsel than that both 
ye brothers shall be cut down here at the Thing.” (Ljésv. 17: 
56.) It was this feeling which, according to Vigfusson, crowned 
the stratagem’s success by a prompt abolition of holmgang. “It 
seemed to many men a great pity, if brave men must cut each 
other down without cause.” (Korm. 14: 31.) It was this develop- 
ment of a more humane public feeling which led to the institu- 
tion of the Fifth Court, which in its turn did away with the 
necessity for holmgang, and so led to its immediate disuse and 
ultimate abolition. 

Gwyn JONES 
Manchester, England 


27 See Lea, Superstition and Force, Philadelphia, 1878, p. 101 ff. 182, 355. 


























REVIEWS 


HANDBUCH DES URGERMANISCHEN. Von Hermann Hirt. Heidel- 
berg: Carl Winter. Teil 1: Laut- und Akzentlehre, 1931, pp. 
vi+168. Teil 1: Stammbildungs- und Flexionslehre, 1932, 
p. 200. 


“Uber Streitbergs Urgermanischer Grammatik hat ein Un- 
stern gewaltet. Sie erschien 1896 und war als ein durchaus 
brauchbares Hilfsmittel rasch vergriffen. Der Verfasser stellte 
schon vor vielen Jahren eine neue Auflage in so nahe Aussicht, 
da ich sie als erschienen anfiihren konnte. Streitberg starb, und 
auch V. Michels ist dahingegangen, ohne die neue Auflage her- 
auszubringen. Ich habe nun nie daran gedacht, Streitbergs Werk 
neu zu bearbeiten. Wohl aber reizte es mich, und es erschien mir 
notwendig, nunmehr, nachdem ich den neuen Bau der idg. 
Grammatik errichtet habe, die fehlende eingehendere Darstel- 
lung des Urgermanischen zu geben, nachdem ich in meiner 
Geschichte der deutschen Sprache eine allgemeine Ubersicht 
geliefert hatte.’’ So erklirt Hirt im Vorwort die Genesis seines 
Werkes, das in raschester Folge dem 5. Teile seiner Jndogerma- 
nischen Grammatik (1929) gefolgt ist. “‘Eine von allem unnétigem 
Ballast befreite Syntax des Urgermanischen”’ wird als dritter 
Teil in Aussicht gestellt. 

An der Notwendigkeit des Werkes wird niemand zweifeln. 
Streitberg und Dieter erschienen vor einem Menschenalter und 
sind nie vom Standpunkt der neueren Anschauungen erneuert 
worden, und trotz der Umarbeitung von 1913 mu man das wohl 
auch von Kluges Vorgeschichte der altgermanischen Dialekte 
sagen. Boers Oergermaansch Handboek, in seinen Grenzen ein 
treffliches Werk, ist denn doch zu elementar, um als Ersatz von 
Streitberg gelten zu diirfen, und Léwes Germanische S prachwis- 
senschaft ist zwar ein bewunderungswiirdiges Werkchen, aber es 
ist nun einmal nicht menschenméglich, in einem oder zwei 
kleinen Géschenbindchen der Aufgabe ganz gerecht zu werden. 
Noch weniger als den Bedarf kann man die Eignung des Ver- 
fassers in Frage ziehen. “Der letzte deutsche Indogermanist,” 
wie ihn vor kurzem Meillet in New Haven gesprichsweise 
charakterisierte (gewiss mit betriachtlicher Ubertreibung—man 
denke an Sommer!—und doch nicht ganz ohne Berechtigung), 
ist vielleicht trotz seiner weitausgreifenden Tiatigkeit auf andern 
Sprachgebieten in allererster Linie doch Germanist. So mu man 
es mit Freude begriiSen, von so berufener Seite ein so notwen- 
diges Werk zu erhalten. Daf es eine wichtige Férderung der 
Wissenschaft bedeutet, sei im vorhinein betont, obwohl es 
eigentlich selbstverstaindlich ist. Sie liegt in zahlreichen neuen 
Aufstellungen, aus deren Fiille unten ganz wenige herausge- 
griffen sind, mehr noch in der unverzagten, unerschépflich 
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anregenden (manchmal auch herausfordernden) Aufwerfung von 
Fragen, durch die das Buch reichen Samen neuer Forschung 
ausstreut. Streitbergs Buch stand abschlieSend am Ende eines 
Zeitabschnittes und konnte schwerlich erneuert werden, ohne 
sein Wesen zu zerstéren. Hirt, den Lebensjahren nach fast genau 
von Streitbergs Alter, scheint den Trank der ewigen Jugend 
gefunden zu haben, denn wieder, wie vor etwa vierzig Jahren, 
steht er am Anfang einer neuen Zeit. 

Das halte ich vielleicht fiir das héchste Lob, das einem 
wissenschaftlichen Werke gegeben werden kann. Zugleich freilich 
liegt darin ein Zugeben gewisser kaum vermeidlicher Schwichen. 
Vorwiegend sollte sich ein solches Buch ja fiir den Studenten im 
zweiten oder dritten Jahre seines sprachwissenschaftlichen Stu- 
diums eignen. Der aber wird nur allzusehr die mathematisch- 
klaren Zusammenfassungen vermissen, die er bei Brugmann und 
Dieter, wohl auch bei Streitberg, zu finden gewohnt ist. Oft wird 
er ratlos allzuknappen Andeutungen gegeniiberstehen, oft mag 
er als anerkannte Tatsache auffassen, was Hirts persénliche und 
noch nicht erwiesene Meinung ist, der im Vorwort selber sagt, 
da® das Buch zu sehr seine subjektiven Ansichten gebe. So mu 
ich alles in allem sagen, daf das Buch ein wertvolles Zeugnis der 
Denk- und Arbeitsart eines grofen Mannes ist—aber ein ‘“‘Hand- 
buch”’ ist es nicht; nicht in dem Sinne, wie ich das Wort auslege: 
es ist kein Buch, das man zur Hand hilt, um bei der Arbeit 
aufstoSende Schwierigkeiten aufzukliren. Das Buch will gelesen 
und kritisch durchdacht sein. Vielleicht ist das das Bessere, aber 
es ist nicht dasselbe. 

In der Lautlehre nimmt, wie bei Hirt zu erwarten, Akzent 
und Ablaut mehr Raum ein als in ahnlichen Biichern: etwa 60 
aus 160 Seiten. Es ist mit Freude zu begriiSen, daf der Lautlehre 
ein trefflich orientierendes Kapitel iiber die Stellung und Gliede- 
rung der germanischen Sprache vorausgeschickt ist. In Einzel- 
heiten freilich wird man auch hier von Hirt abweichen. So 
stimme ich nicht mit ihm iiberein, wenn er vom Hethitischen 
sagt, da es “‘mindestens einen idg. Einschlag aufweist’’ (S. 7), 
denn das ist doch wirklich zu wenig gesagt. Auch iiberzeugt es 
mich durchaus nicht, da® er die Urheimat der Indogermanen 
weiter nach Osten ausdehnt als friiher, ‘‘weil das Germanische 
stark vom Indogermanischen abweicht und solche Abwei- 
chungen am leichtesten durch Ubertragung der Sprache auf 
ein anderes Volk zustande kommt.” 

Uber die Behandlung der Lautgesetze lieSe sich im einzelnen 
viel Gutes sagen, wenn nicht der Raum verbéte, naiher darauf 
einzugehen. Jedenfalls zeigt sich tiberall Hirts Unabhingigkeit 
und seine Bereitwilligkeit, neuen Anschauungen gerechtes Ver- 
stindnis entgegenzubringen. Ich kann es mir nicht versagen, 
mit Befriedigung zu erwahnen, daf er (wie schon in der Indo- 
germanischen Grammatik) meiner Auffassung der “aspirierten 
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Medien” als stimmloser Spiranten wenigstens von der negativen 
Seite der Hypothese zustimmt, indem er sagt (S. 80): “Auch 
mir ist es durchaus wahrscheinlich, daf% der Ansatz von Media- 
aspiraté nicht richtig ist. Aber was wir als ursprachlich an- 
zunehmen haben, wei ich nicht, und daher behalte ich das alte 
bei.’’ (Es ist mir erst kiirzlich aufgefallen, da& schon 1908 Willy 
Scheel in seiner Neuhochdeutschen Sprachlehre (Carl Winter) die 
von mir gewihlten Zeichen ¢ 6 x gebraucht; allerdings gibt er 
keine Begriindung und nennt sie noch “‘Aspiratae.””) Von allge- 
meineren Gesichtspunkten scheint u.a. das ein dankenswerter 
Fortschritt iiber Streitberg, daS er in mehreren wesentlichen 
Kapiteln iiber das Urgermanische hinaus in einzelsprachliche 
Entwicklungen hiniibergreift, besonders in solche, die mehr oder 
weniger als gemeingermanisch bezeichnet werden kénnen, wie 
Monophthongierung, Diphthongierung, Umlaut, Brechung. 
(Allerdings kann ich ihm und Neckel nicht beistimmen, wenn 
altnordische und altenglische—echte—Brechung einander gleich- 
gestellt und als Hinweis auf ein gemeinsames Vélkersubstrat 
betrachtet werden. Die Ergebnisse sind ja sehr ahnlich; aber die 
erstere ist eine Unterart des Umlauts, die letztere beruht auf 
Konsonantenassimilation.) In der Behandlung des Ablautes ist 
die Darstellung der verschiedenen Reduktionsstufen eine sehr 
gliickliche, dagegen bedaure ich es, da Hirt fiir die Dehnstufe 
noch immer an der fiir mich unzulainglichen Streitberg-Michels- 
Theorie festhalt; hier scheint mir Léwes Behandlung trotz ihrer 
Unvollstindigkeit weit gliicklicher—Es freut mich zugeben zu 
kénnen, daf ich jetzt von Hirts Auffassung von got. ai au als 
Monophthongen wirklich iiberzeugt bin. Seine in ihrer Knapp- 
heit apodiktische Behauptung in der Indogermanischen Gram- 
matik hatte ich mit starker Skepsis aufgenommen. Hier aber 
(S. 39 f.) fiihrt er so gewichtige Griinde an, da ich meine 
Bedenken aufgegeben habe. Den auf S. 40 angegebenen Bei- 
spielen méchte ich tibrigens Jordanes’ Oium hinzufiigen, das 
ganz gewiG als *akwj6m>*aswja->*auja- zu deuten ist und 
sich wahrscheinlich auf die Rokitno-Siimpfe bezieht. 

Ein weiterer Vorteil liegt in der gelegentlichen Neigung, 
Lautgesetzen ihre phonetische (physiologische) Bedeutung ab- 
zugewinnen. Nur geht Hirt darin m.E. lange nicht weit genug. 
Er wirkt anregend, aber er faSt nicht zusammen, und gerade in 
dieser Sache heift es: Alles oder Nichts! Es ist notwendig, alle 
Lautgesetze einer Zeit und eines Typus auf einen einheitlichen 
phonetischen Begriff zuriickzufiihren, und da dies méglich ist, 
hoffe ich in meiner vergleichenden Grammatik des Germa- 
nischen zu zeigen (“‘The Germanic Languages: Their Source and 
Drift,” William Dwight Whitney Linguistic Series; im Druck). 
Versucht man es nur hier und da, so greift man nur allzuleicht 
fehl. So verweist Hirt (S. 31) auf die scheinbare Ubereinstim- 
mung des Zusammenfalls von a und o im Slavischen und Ger- 
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manischen (ebenso u.a. Kretschmer, Die indogermanische S prach- 
wissenschaft, S. 54), erwihnt aber nicht den ungemein tiefgrei- 
fenden Gegensatz, der darin liegt, daS im Germanischen 4 zu 6 
und 6 zu 4, im Slavischen aber 6 zu @ und d zu 6 wird; iiber die 
grundsitzliche Bedeutung des Gegensatzes vgl. meinen Aufsatz 
tiber germanischen Vokalismus in der Collitz-Festschrift. Ein 
iihnlicher Fehlgriff liegt in dem Vergleich des e/o-Ablautes mit 
einem scheinbar ahnlichen Vorgang im Russischen (S. 53 Anm.). 
“Man beachte, da e (je) auch im Russischen, wenn auch unter 
anderen Bedingungen, zu o (jo) wird.” Aber diese “anderen 
Bedingungen” sind wieder ein vollstindiger Gegensatz. Wenn 
diese gang-und-gibe Auffassung der Abténung richtig ist (ich 
bin weit davon entfernt, sie anzunehmen), so gilt o als Ton- 
Abschwiichung des e. Im Russischen aber wird gerade ein normal 
unbetontes e zu 0, wenn es den Hauptton erhilt: st’eklé ‘Glas’, 
Plural s#’ékla. Es handelt sich also um einen ganz anderen 
Vorgang, der mit dem e/o-Ablaut nur insofern in oberflichlicher 
Beriihrung steht, als es sich um beiden Fallen um einen Wechsel 
zwischen Mittelvokalen handelt. 

Auch die Behandlung der Lautverschiebung zeigt wertvolle 
Fortschritte itiber Streitberg, zb. die auch von Collitz (und mir) 
ausgesprochene Erkenntnis, daf} Verners Gesetz nicht eine 
eigentliche Ausnahme, sondern eine Beschleunigung der Laut- 
verschiebung darstellt, sowie das Ubergreifen auf die hoch- 
deutsche Verschiebung. Es ist mir nicht recht begreiflich, warum 
Hirt die Medienverschiebung zuerst darstellt, obwohl er selbst 
sagt, da sie unzweifelhaft der letzte Akt der germanischen 
Verschiebung war. Er zieht eine anerkennenswert klare und enge 
Parallele zwischen den beiden Lautverschiebungen, leider aber, 
ohne sie als das aufzufassen, was sie nach meiner festen Uber- 
zeugung sind: zwei Phasen eines einheitlichen Vorganges. Das 
kann er freilich kaum, denn er stellt das unerliSliche Zwischen- 
glied, die Verschlu®bildung der germanischen stimmhaften 
Spiranten, so sehr in den Hintergrund, daf er sie nur ganz 
nebenbei erwaihnt. Darin steht er hinter Streitberg zuriick. 
Dieser Ubergang, den ich als “Intermediate Shift” (ein schau- 
derhafter Ausdruck, ich kann aber keinen besseren finden) zu 
bezeichnen pflege, bildet die Briicke zwischen den von der 
Sprachwissenschaft formulierten zwei Verschiebungen und gibt 
geradezu den Beweis, daf sie nicht unabhingig von einander 
entstanden sein kénnen, sondern einen einheitlichen, ununter- 
brochenen Verlauf darstellen. Auch hier fehlt es eben an einem 
folgerecht durchgefiihrten System phonetischer Erwaigungen, 
sonst hitte der Verfasser nicht zu dem leider nur zu oft, von ihm 
und anderen, geiufSerten Schlu8 kommen kénnen, auf die Frage 
nach der Ursache der Lautverschiebung sei “‘kaum eine andere 
Antwort méglich, als da8 ein Volk mit solchem [expiratorischem] 
Akzent indogermanisch gelernt habe, da wir es also mit einer 
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Sprachiibertragung zu tun haben.” Mein obengenanntes Buch 
wird meine in mehreren Aufsitzen schon aufgestellten Gegen- 
griinde zusammenfassen. 

Es war urspriinglich meine Absicht, iiber beide Teile des 
Werkes in einer Nummer zu berichten. Aber bei der schriftlichen 
Niederlegung meiner Eindriicke ist mir der groBe Reichtum des 
Neuen, dem zuzustimmen oder zu widersprechen es mich 
dringte, fast bedriickend bewuSt geworden. Schon in der Laut- 
lehre mute ich allzuviel zuriickstellen, um den Rahmen einer 
Besprechung nicht allzusehr zu iiberschreiten. Die Formenlehre 
aber ist noch neuer, noch—um Hirts eigenes Wort zu gebrauchen 
—subjektiver. Sie fordert noch mehr zum Beifall oder Angriff 
heraus—Angriff, der stets die héchste Verehrung des Verfassers 
in sich schlieSen wird. Ich freue mich auf diese Arbeit, aber ich 
mu sie auf die ndchste Nummer des Journal verschieben. 

E. PROKOSCH 
Yale University 





ANGELSAKSISCH HANDBOEK. Door R. Girvan. In het Neder- 
landsch bewerkt door E. L. Deuschle. Haarlem: H. D. 
Tjeenk Willink & Zoon, 1931. xvi+409 pp. 


The appearance of this new work on Anglo-Saxon in the 
Dutch series of Oudgermaansche Handboeken is something of an 
event in the history of Dutch Anglistic studies, for it presents 
the materials of Anglo-Saxon grammar on an elaborate scale not 
heretofore attempted, I believe, by Dutch scholars. Indeed, so 
much of the Dutch study of the English language has been con- 
cerned with Modern English, as in the case of Poutsma’s and 
Kruisinga’s grammars and the many articles in English Studies, 
that the superficial observer might have assumed that their in- 
terest lay almost exclusively in the more recent phases of Eng- 
lish linguistic development. However, a more careful examina- 
tion of their work would show that behind their published 
studies there has lain much serious study of the earlier language 
and this book is, therefore, if I am not mistaken, evidence of a 
desire to make this material more readily available for the 
Dutch student rather than merely the beginning of serious in- 
terest in the subject. 

The general plan of the book conforms to that convention- 
alized method of some of the best Anglo-Saxon grammars as 
employed by English, German, and American scholars such as 
the Wrights, Sievers, and Flom, even to the extent of refraining 
from treating Anglo-Saxon syntax. After a brief discussion of 
the relationship and dialects of the language, Old English writing 
is treated and then the rest of the first general part is devoted 
successively to pronunciation, accentuation, vowels, and con- 
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sonants. The second part deals with the Vormleer or accidence 
of the Anglo-Saxon, in the usual order. 

While the author acknowledges indebtedness to other writers 
on the subject, it is evident that he has gone over the literary 
materials of Early England quite thoroughly and has undertaken 
to substantiate his statements with first-hand information. He 
has noted the various dialectal variations and has been quite 
generous with citations of Gothic and Old Norse forms, at the 
same time attempting to keep the probable primitive Germanic 
forms in the foreground. I must confess that to me one of the 
most interesting contributions of the book has been the bringing 
into juxtaposition of Anglo-Saxon and Modern Dutch words 
through definition, for the two forms are often so tantalizingly 
similar that one cannot avoid the feeling that the Dutch lan- 
guage should have been utilized more often by English philol- 
ogists for comparative studies of Old English when High Ger- 
man forms are invoked so commonly and the more closely re- 
lated Low German so seldom. 

Like others of us who have weighed the question of including 
or ignoring instrumental forms in the noun paradigms, the au- 
thor has decided not to give them. But he has arranged the 
nouns according to stems, which is necessary if the student is to 
make comparative and historical studies of the Old English 
forms. He has likewise kept distinct the reduplicating class of 
strong verbs. Perhaps these matters may seem to some to call for 
such presentation naturally, but as a matter of fact their treat- 
ment in an up-to-date textbook on Anglo-Saxon is determined 
largely by the scope and purpose of the book; for a more ele- 
mentary presentation of the subject the finer distinctions in 
noun and verb classification can be simplified whereas in a book 
which aims at as thoroughgoing historical and comparative 
study as this one does, such distinctions must be preserved in the 
plan of the book. In the listing of examples the author has not 
been quite as generous as Sievers; of the strong verbs, for ex- 
ample, fewer than half have been given. But the general lines of 
study have been carefully indicated and illustrated, such as the 
development of irregular groups of strong verbs because of con- 
traction, grammatical change, etc. 

Almost a fifth of the entire book is devoted to a working 
bibliography and a carefully compiled word-list. There is no dis- 
cussion of the vocabulary of Anglo-Saxon in its more general 
aspects nor is there any treatment of the syntax. But the phonol- 
ogy and inflection have been presented in almost laborious detail 
and perhaps one should not expect a similar treatment of other 
broad phases of Old English grammar in a single-volume gram- 
mar of the period. 

We have in this new Dutch compilation a presentation of 
Anglo-Saxon in more minute detail than has been offered in any 
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other general work aside from those of Sievers and the Wrights, 
and while it will not be available for the average English-speak- 
ing student, to the more advanced philological student it will 
offer new materials in the form of correspondences between Old 
English and Modern Dutch, as well as some fresh presentations 
of the details of the early English. 


Artuur G. KENNEDY 
Stanford University 


NORSK SPRAKHISTORIE TIL OMKRING 1370. Didrik Arup Seip. 
Oslo: H. Aschehoug & Co., 1931. Pp. xvi+388. 


The present book is a history of the Norwegian language 
down through the Old Norwegian period and the period of 
transition to Middle Norwegian. It is the first time that we have 
such a treatise, and the need of it has long been felt. By supply- 
ing this need the author has done a distinct service to Old Norse 
study and to that of Northern philology in general. This was 
given practical recognition too last April by the Norwegian Sci- 
entific Academy when it awarded to Professor Seip one of the 
two major prizes given to members of the University faculty at 
Oslo for important contributions to knowledge published during 
the year. 

That it is possible now to have a treatise of such fullness is 
due to the new-born interest in the subject since ca. 1900, which 
among scholars was directed toward discovering just how Old 
Norwegian, as distinct from Old Icelandic, was spoken and 
written in the period 1150-1350, and what the lines of change 
from old to new were, and what the scope of the changes were 
that had taken place before and during the fourteenth century. 
And so there arose a corpus of publications of considerable ex- 
tent: studies in the language of individual texts, studies in docu- 
ments of certain regions, investigations into the origin of the 
script and of the practice of the scribes, investigations into 
numerous problems of sounds and grammar, publication of 
facsimiles, and diplomatic texts of MSS, charters, etc., studies 
in the modern dialects, and the rise of regional dialects in 
ON times. Here Hegstad’s Gamalt Tréndermél, 1899, is the 
pioneer work; still more important was the same author’s major 
work Vestnorsk Malfére, 1906-1917. To these works and to the 
work of others Seip gives due acknowledgment throughout the 
book. But the present writer wishes here to emphasize Professor 
Seip’s own leadership in the elucidation of especially East 
Norwegian conditions in the period which Hegstad treated for 
Western Norway in the last work mentioned, and further of 
Seip’s signal contributions toward the clearing up of many diffi- 
cult problems in the history of Old Norwegian in general, since 
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the beginning of his researches in 1915. Noone today is better 
equipped than Seip for the writing of such a history. 

After brief introductory chapters on the IE family and old 
Germanic dialects, the successive chapters consider, 3, Urnordisk 
til 6te hundredr; 2, 4, Synkopetiden; 5, Vikingetiden; and 6, Den 
eldste gammelnorsk. Then follow the two main chapters 7, Det 
13de hundredr (pp. 124-207); and 8, Fra gammelnorsk til mel- 
lemnorsk (pp. 207-345). Corrections and additions (pp. 346— 
349), and a register of words by periods makes up the rest of 
the volume. Each chapter, and sometimes topics within chap- 
ters, closes with a bibliography of the publications used. Within 
the chapters a discussion of sources comes first, followed by a 
well-arranged ‘Spraklig oversigt,’ which is, however, quite de- 
tailed in the main chapters, and thereby so much more valuable. 
In connection with the older runes, Chapter 3, the alphabets of 
the Vadstena Bracteate and the Kylver Stone are reproduced as 
well asthe Tune Stone. In Chapter 5 the younger runic alphabet 
and that of the branch runes are shown, and the inscriptions of 
Oseberg, Skollevoll and Klepp; and in Chapter 6 the dotted 
runes. Here also the discussion of the five oldest MSS is supple- 
mented by reproductions of a page from the Blasius Saga frag- 
ment, and of the one-page Munkeliv Register. Under Chapter 7 
is especially to be noted the excellent survey of the linguistic 
situation ca. 1300, and the complete listing of the MSS and the 
legal fragments of the period, with dates, locality of origin, and 
published facsimiles; there are six illustrations. 

The most important contribution in the book is that of 
Chapter 8, which begins with a masterly outline of the historical- 
political and the linguistic condition in the fourteenth century. 
Then under sources are listed the MSS and fragments with 
variants, and facts as above with a facsimile of AM 305 fol., 
p. 82, col. 2, and one page from A M 309 fol., and, further, of seven 
charters from southeastern Norway (dates: 1312-1358) not 
shown before so far as I can recall. Several of these are reduced, 
but all are clear and well done. 

That dialectal differentiation in Norway had proceeded so 
far already at 1200 that it was possible to set up four regional 
dialects was Hegstad’s great contribution; (to the works men- 
tioned above must in this connection also be mentioned his 
M dlet i dei gamle norske kongebrev, 1902). Thereupon Noreen was 
able in the fourth edition of his Altislindische und altnorwegische 
Grammatik, 1923,. not only to differentiate between East Nor- 
wegian and West Norwegian, but also to speak of a Northeast 
Norwegian (Trondheim) which differed in important respects 
from the southern East; and further a Northwest Norwegian 


1 See also Noreen’s Geschichte der nordischen Sprachen, besonders in altnor- 
discher Zeit, 1913, pp. 28-34. 
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(Fjorane-Sgnnm¢gre) as differing from the Southwest (Sogn- 
Agder and Stavanger inclusive). But the Southeast Norwegian 
linguistic conditions remained almost a closed book until Seip’s 
investigations of the last ten or twelve years. These are amplified 
in many ways in the presentation of the subject offered in this 
volume. Seip stresses prominently, and rightly so, the conflicting 
tendencies, differences in the scope of levelling, differences in the 
scope and nature of innovations in the various parts of the 
country. ‘‘Til tross for at vesentlig to hoveddialekter er repre- 
sentert i de eldste skriftene—visstnok de i og omkring de to 
vigtigste byene, Nidaros og Bergen—kan vi ved hjelp av andre 
samtidige kilder (runeinnskrifter, navn hos fremmede forfattere) 
og iser ved hjelp av den kjennskap som yngre kilder og nynor- 
ske dialekter gir, skimte en mAdlgeografisk inndeling omkring 
1200, som stort sett faller sammen med dialektinndelingen 
idag,”’ p. 123. There is a summary of Southeast Norwegian con- 
ditions in the thirteenth century on pp. 203-204, and for the 
period 1300-1370 on p. 340. In especially Chapters 7 and 8 the 
author deals very fully with such problems as: changes in the 
vocalism (vowel harmony, simplification of diphthongs, reduc- 
tion of vowels in weak position, the development of new vowels) ; 
changes in the consonants (voicing and unvoicing of conso- 
nants, assimilation) ; inflexional changes, loss and growth in the 
vocabulary, the cacuminal / and r, and palatal / and n. In the 
beginning of Chapter 7 is treated the tradition of a written 
language at the beginning of the thirteenth century. As leading 
up to the analysis of the linguistically so restless fourteenth cen- 
tury in the eighth chapter he deals somewhat fully with the 
scriptoria in the different regions and schools of writing, the 
Bergen chancery reform, the rivalry between the conservative 
western center (Bergen) and the newer eastern ones in Oslo and 
elsewhere in the East (as Hamar). 

A few comments upon minor points suggest themselves. 

P. 28, under the prefix bi (Ger. be-). It survives in one oc- 
currence, Rigsbula, 16. See A. Kock, ANF. xiv, 179. 

P. 76. The summary on the top of p. 76, because of the refer- 
ence to p. 42, is a bit misleading. By Sgrvestlandet the author 
regularly means the Southwest Norwegian dialectal region 
(Sogn to Agder-Stavanger inclusive); but when Iceland also is 
included in the regions mentioned some qualifying adjective like 
‘mainly’ southwestern would seem to be required; for it is well 
known that northwestern Norway (Fjorane and M¢re) con- 
tributed much to the settlement of Iceland. But when in the 
same sentence there is a reference to evidence mentioned on p. 
42, one is in doubt as to the intention of the sentence. The 
provenance of the Norwegian colonists in Iceland is apparently 
not quite the same as that of those who setfled in Ireland and 
Man; it was apparently more Fjorane, Sogn, Voss and the 
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Bergen area in the case of Iceland. But the problem is perhaps 
one that is incapable of solution. 

P. 97. The question whether Iceland had its script directly 
from England or got it from Norway is still an unsolved one and 
the author leaves it in abeyance. If Iceland got its script from 
Norway it must have gotten it from Southwestern Norway. But 
by accident it happens that no MS. is preserved from South- 
western Norway of a date as early as the oldest Icelandic MSS; 
and in so far Icelandic script ‘har gjennemgdende et eldre preg’ 
naturally. But only in so far. If Icelandic script came from 
England directly then the different stamp that it has is due to 
the fact that the script they learned was a different one, a more 
purely Latin script, and both styles existed side by side in Eng- 
land. I do not see the force either of the last sentence in §1 on 
this page, since / before /, n, r, remained in Iceland. 

P. 99. On ll before d see also Hugo Pipping’s “Till fragan 
om /- och n-l judens kvalitet i de nordiska spraken” in Studier i 
nordisk filologi, Helsingfors, vi, 5 (1914) pp. 1-56. 

P. 117. 4, under )>0d in unstressed words. The statement in 
regard to late Old English: “hvor 3 aldri brukes i fremlyd uten 
som majuskel (Luick, §53)”’ is not quite correct; there are many 
examples of it, as in the Cotton MS. Julius E.VII of Aelfric’s 
Lives of Saints. 

P. 167, under -a for -e in such words as biartara and fliuganda 
in the Homiliebok, AM 619 4to.—‘‘Grunnen til denne sammen- 
blanding av a og e i trykksvak stilling ma vere at skrivernes 
talem4l har vert anderledes enn det tradisjonelle skriftmél.” 
Perhaps I may be permitted to refer to my discussion of all the 
examples of this in Hand I and Hand II of this Codex in my 
edition p. 25, and pp. 31-32, where the corrections from one 
to the other vowel are very instructive. 

P, 294, under the change of ft>¢#, the author adds: “‘Vistnok 
bare i tryksvak stilling: e#ir, prp. Gbr. 1330. Voss 1332.’ The 
earliest example we know of this change is perhaps in the 
Borgarthing Law (usually dated 1320-1330), where in the word 
lyrettr the writing /yriftar, gsg.,is found many times, the regular 
form /yrittar also appearing. See my edition of the "Borgarthing 
Law of the Codex Tunsbergensis, p. 35, where examples are given, 
and p. 191, a note on these writings, and their evidence on the 
change of ft to #. In the Codex Tunsb. the writing ft for # is 
found only in this word, hence here not either in a stressed posi- 
tion; however it does appear in a syllable of secondary stress. 

Finally I cannot close this review without mentioning that, 
technical as the book necessarily is with its wealth of illustrative 
material, the author succeeds in making it very interesting. He 
has an easy and attractive style that makes reading a pleasure. 
And the method of presentation is admirably clear. 

The publishers are to be congratulated upon the pleasing 
make-up of the book. 

GrorcE T. FLom 
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A DICTIONARY OF THE OLDER ScoTTisH TONGUE. FROM THE 
TWELFTH CENTURY TO THE END OF THE SEVENTEENTH. By 
Sir William Craigie, LL.D., D.Lirr. The University of 
Chicago Press. Part 1 A-ASSEMBLE, 1931. Pp. xi+120. 


With the forthcoming “period dictionaries” of the English 
language, supplementary to but in no wise supplanting the New 
English Dictionary (see PMLA, xtvu, 3 (Sept. 1932), pp. 
390 ff.), this monumental Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue 
inaugurates a more searching and exhaustive record of its field 
than has hitherto been possible. It is intended, according to the 
brief Prefatory Note, “to exhibit the whole range of the Older 
Scottish vocabulary, as preserved in literature and documentary 
records, down to 1600, and to continue the history of the lan- 
guage to 1700, so far as it does not coincide with the ordinary 
English usage of that century.”’ The prefixed Register of Titles 
of Works Quoted, listing upward of 500 documents, attests the 
thoroughness with which the editor has consulted not only 
printed but manuscript sources in his research. No considerable 
addition, certainly, could be made from existing and available 
records. Failing the improbable discovery of other early sources, 
and barring hypothetical reconstructions from etymological 
analogies, the beginnings of the Scottish Tongue are here pre- 
sented finally as regards content. 

The scope of the title is thus justified. Materials prior to 
Barbour’s Bruce (1375) are, of course, exceedingly rare—con- 
fined mostly to words in names of persons and places, and 
to stray words in Latin contexts (as at abbot, acre, appil-tre, arm, 
n., Arthuris hufe, and the etymologies of ake, akin). To be sure, 
the earlier records of English afford presumptive indication of 
the chief elements of the vocabulary which must have existed, 
and these can be largely inferred from the etymological dated 
citations of Middle English parallels and originals. It is true, 
however, that for the period prior to Barbour, the Scottish 
tongue remains on the whole unknown. In the terminal period, 
the seventeenth century, on the other hand, the problem has 
been one of exclusion—of recording only that part of the lan- 
guage which remains distinctively Scottish in the very consider- 
able blending with ordinary English usage. To have recorded 
. Scottish instances of words strictly parallel to and largely taken 
from English at this period would have resulted in obscuring 
Scottish, much as a dictionary recording all foreign words today 
found in English contexts would obscure the nature of present- 
day English. As a full record, therefore, of the actual language 
used in Scotland the editor’s materials confine him chiefly to the 
period from 1375 to 1600. And here the abundance of sources 
gives assurance that the record is for all practical purposes com- 
plete. It is, within the field, the period of greatest literary in- 
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terest, and of greatest philological importance in that it wit- 
nessed the coalescence of local speech into a national language. 

The format of this dictionary leaves little to be desired. Mis- 
prints (as at aither A.b.) are exceptionally rare. The headings, 
definitions, and quotations of each entry are clearly distin- 
guished, and all in easily readable type. The quotations have 
sufficient context to give clue to the senses which they are listed 
to attest. The mass of variants in spelling have been wisely rele- 
gated to indices, to be printed at the end of each volume. Words of 
limited currency are differentiated by use of a smaller type in the 
bold-face heading and by use of relatively few quotations, es- 
pecially in the case of compounds and derivatives (as under ale). 
The sensible space-saving omission of dates with quotations from 
well-known authors, as Barbour, Wyntoun, and Douglas, has 
perhaps been carried too far. Exception might have been made 
where the quotation is the first for a given sense or at least for a 
given word. Similarly in the Register where items in a document 
are of various dates, it might have been well always, instead of 
usually, to assign at least an approximate range of dates (cf. 
Annandale Fam. Bk. and several other entries immediately be- 
low). It is to be hoped that the dictionary is not exclusively ad- 
dressed to scholarly workers in its field. 

The treatment of individual entries naturally proceeds ac- 
cording to historical principles. Thus, where the headings re- 
quire two or more forms, the more etymological is ordinarily 
given preference (with exceptions, as at abill)—a distinct ad- 
vance over the practice in the New English Dictionary of pre- 
senting early words under normalized unrecorded forms which, 
if they had survived, they might have assumed. In important 
words, as in the New English Dictionary, a sufficient number of 
variants are given in the heading to show the range of spelling 
and inferrable pronunciations. Representation of pronunciation, 
even accentuation, is, however, discreetly not attempted. The 
confinement of etymologies to Middle English equivalents or 
originals (happily dated) and immediate sources in Old French, 
Latin, etc.—with citation of Old English forms—is similarly to 
be commended as sufficiently placing Scottish. The stock of 
words in Part I, indeed, is so closely identical with words in 
contemporary English—except for spelling, pronunciation, and 
some variations in sense—that the use of ““Tongue” in the title 
rather than “Language” appropriately fixes Scottish within 
rather than without the limits of English, and relegates to Eng- 
lish the problems of ulterior etymology. The great mass of 
primary words, if not of derivatives, have earlier accessible rec- 
ords in English (cf. absolutioun, abstene, almous). In view of the 
very limited early evidence surviving, in English as well as in 
Scottish, it is seldom easy to be certain of priority in Scottish 
(cf. accession, accessor, accustumit, aliarage, annexation, arbiter). 
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In a dictionary of this character definition constitutes per- 
haps a secondary consideration, the record rather than its inter- 
pretation being essential. Part I, however, in this feature ex- 
hibits the highest degree of excellence. The definitions are not 
only terse and clear: they arise from independent and searching 
analysis of the quotations. One might have expected consider- 
able conformance to the New English Dictionary. Such corre- 
spondence as appears is either in format (where correspondence 
is highly desirable) or necessary from conditions of fact (cf. 
again, all, one, apprehend, assay). With the analysis presented 
it is inevitable that in certain instances individual opinions will 
disagree, Arely (sense 2) seems inadequately supported. For 
argument (sense 1), “arguing” would have less misleading con- 
notations than “argumentation.” Does not art (the noun, sense 
2) belong with art, arct (the verb) as much as with “a branch of 
learning and skill?” But the senses in general are abundantly 
supported, and the common vice of definers—to use, among few 
words, some which have a wide range of senses—is almost 
always scrupulously avoided. The definitions do not vaguely 
cover a field; they illumine precisely a point. This restriction no 
doubt less fully represents what Scottish really was—living 
words being usually far less precise than they appear in any 
given set of a few instances; it is, nevertheless, the only schol- 
arly procedure to record the limited range which is known. 

Greatest difficulty will be found in the words having many 
senses or wide syntactical diversity, where there is necessity of 
arrangement in a largely conjectural historical order. Here es- 
pecially the consulter would have been helped by initial dates 
for each sense. Not that the accidental order of dates of avail- 
able quotations can be used as more than a basis on which to 
reconstruct, but that the consulter could then more immediately 
see what has been done. Thus in abusioun the successive senses 
have successively later dates for the first quotation. But in abuse 
their arrangement to parallel abusioun relegates the second re- 
corded sense to the last place. Such parallel arrangement in 
families of words is certainly desirable: in this instance it might 
have been improved by making abuse, 1 b, parallel to abusioun, 
2. The problem becomes especially acute in a word like all, which 
is first recorded from Barbour’s Bruce (1375). That work is the 
first cited under four of the eight main headings, and under 
three others. Similarly under ome, the numeral and adjective, 
Barbour is first cited under nine headings—five being main 
headings. Here the arrangement must be made on principles of 
semantics and in the light of the development in English. Such 
considerations are properly given precedence over the chance 
order of dated quotations, as at about, where the adverb is found 
later than the preposition, but must in fact have preceded the 
prepositional use; and at accord, where the derivative verb is 
found earlier than the noun. 
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One feature, introduced late in the New English Dictionary 
and here extended, it is to be hoped dictionaries of this type will 
generally adopt: this is a note (as at abaisit, abill, aby, acclame, 
adjo(u)rnal, almery) indicating when and in what form a word 
had exceptionally extended currency. The mass of entries in a 
dictionary tends excessively to obscure what were the principal 
words in common use. The rest are foliage and underbrush; 
these are the stock of the language. 

A first installment calls for a notice rather than a detailed 
review. But this installment appears on such a groundwork of 
mature lexicographical training and with such a thoroughly 
studied plan that no great variation in method and excellence 
can be expected from successive parts. A more cursory examina- 
tion of Part II, just issued, shows this prediction to hold true so 
far. Sir William Craigie’s work will long, if not ever, remain the 
and not merely @ “Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue.” 
It will remain so not primarily because the interest and value of 
its subject have not been hitherto fully realized, but because of 
the high order of workmanship amply supplying the needs of 
twentieth-century scholarship. 

Percy W. Lonc 
Spring field, Massachusetts 





ISLANDSKATALOG DER UNIVERSITATSBIBLIOTHEK KIEL UND DER 
UNIVERSITATS- UND STADTBIBLIOTHEK KOLN. Herausge- 
geben von der Universititsbibliothek Kiel. Bearbeitet von 
Olaf Klose. Kiel, 1931. 1. 8°. pp. xii, 423. (Kataloge der 
Universitatsbibliothek Kiel. Hrsgg. von Christoph Weber. I.) 


For some time after the introduction of the Lutheran Re- 
formation in Iceland, there were close intellectual relations be- 
tween that country and Germany, and since that time some 
early Icelandic printed books are probably to be found in certain 
German libraries. On the whole German libraries have, how- 
ever, not been well provided with Icelandic literature. A few 
private libraries there have been, which included a goodly num- 
ber of books in Icelandic and on Iceland; these have generally 
been working libraries of German philologists, and have, as a 
rule, been dispersed after the death of their owners. By far the 
best was the library of Konrad Maurer, but this found its way 
to an American university. Kiel University Library, however, 
acquired by bequest the library of Theodor Mébius who ren- 
dered a great service to Icelandic language and literature by his 
two bibliographies. During the last quarter of a century, or so, 
Heinrich Erkes, a business man of Cologne and afterwards 
librarian of the Cologne University and City Library, made a 
very good collection of Icelandic books which ultimately found 
its place on the shelves of the library over which he presided. It 
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was a happy thought of Dr. Christoph Weber, librarian-in-chief 
of the Kiel University Library, to issue a catalogue covering the 
Icelandic collections of the Kiel and Cologne libraries. It will 
doubtless promote Icelandic studies in Germany, because rich 
material has been brought here together. 

The catalogue includes 8406 entries which represent 6967 
titles; of these 3184 are to be found in both libraries, while 1489 
are only at Cologne, and 2294 only at Kiel. Building upon the 
foundation of the Mébius library, Dr. Weber has during the last 
few years been active in buying Icelandic literature as far as 
means and circumstances permitted, and he has succeeded re- 
markably well with regard to more recent publications. At this 
late date it is, however, difficult to secure books from the Ice- 
landic presses prior to the nineteenth century, and those of the 
first two centuries of Icelandic printing are becoming very 
scarce. Erkes, on his many trips to Iceland, had managed to ac- 
quire a representative collection of these early books, hence the 
Cologne contribution to the catalogue is valuable. 

The arrangement of the catalogue is systematical, and 
within each group the chronological order is observed; indices of 
authors and subjects are to be found at the end. Thus the use of 
the catalogue is made easy. The treatment of the Old Norse- 
Icelandic literature is different from the rest. In this section the 
principle of the Mébius bibliographies is followed, editions and 
translations of each individual work being entered irrespective 
of whether they were published separately or not. This is com- 
mendable and practical, since this literature still holds the 
principal interest of foreigners. 

A large catalogue of this kind cannot be compiled without 
some mistakes and inconsistencies creeping in. I shall mention 
here a few of them. Among ‘“‘Zeitschriften” Islands Skovsag (no. 
165a) is entered. This can by no means be looked upon as a 
periodical; it represents five separately reprinted articles from a 
Danish forestry magazine. It is confusing to enter separately in- 
dividual volumes, or certain series of volumes, of the Hagskfrslur 
Islands, among “‘Zeitschriften” as in the case of the volume on 
Icelandic names (no. 222). It is sufficient to record such volumes 
in their proper group as is done here under ‘“‘Namenforschung”’ 
(no. 3963). Nor is it correct, I believe, to class as ‘‘Zeitschriften”’ 
in general, annual reports of schools, societies, banks, or cor- 
porations, except in cases when they contain more than the 
report itself. In the catalogue there is not clearly distinguished 
between ‘‘Zeitschriften” and “Allgemeine Serienwerke.” Thus 
various school reports are placed in the first class, while the an- 
nual report of the Icelandic University is to be found in the 
second, probably because of the programs. A few errors in 
classifying books are also to be noticed, especially in case of 
modern Icelandic books. Thus G. Finnbogason’s Fré sjénarheimi 
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(no. 810) is placed under ‘“‘Mathematik und Astronomy,” and 
the same author’s Den sympatiske Forstaaelse (no. 3034) under 
“Spiritismus, Theosophi.’”’ The first should be placed under 
“Kunst,” the other under “Philosophie.” The group styled 
“Moderne Volkskunde”’ is unsatisfactory. In it are included 
p. V. Gislason’s Riss (no. 2463) and F. J. Bergmann’s Vafur- 
logar (no. 2464) and a few others of a purely literary character. 
In the section of modern Icelandic authors and works translated 
into Icelandic there are a few mistakes. Gustaf Janson (no. 7509) 
is Swedish, not Icelandic; F. Van Rensselaer Dey (no. 7766) of 
Nick Carter fame was American, not Dutch; William Le Queux 
(no. 7755a) is English, not French, and the Robinsonian tale of 
Hélar 1756 (no. 7790) is not of Swedish but of German origin. 
All this and a few other things, which there is not space to 
mention, are trifles. What is of importance is that the catalogue 
is well and carefully compiled and will be found most useful. 
Dr. Klose deserves great credit for his work. 
HaLitp6R HERMANNSSON 
Cornell University 





BALLAD BOOKS AND BALLAD MEN: Raids and Rescues in Britain, 
America, and the Scandinavian North since 1800. By Sigurd 
Bernhard Hustvedt. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1930. 


In this book Dr. Hustvedt has carried on through the nine- 
teenth century the review of ballad scholarship begun in his 
Ballad Criticism in Scandinavia and Great Britain during the 
Eighteenth Century sixteen years ago. Here, as there, he restricts 
himself to the English-speaking and Scandinavian countries, 
though in the present work he necessarily, in view of the im- 
posing character of Child’s work, includes America. The value 
of both books, for Americans, lies largely in their revelation— 
for to most Americans it is a revelation—of the interrelations of 
English and Scandinavian scholarship in this field. In the open- 
ing chapter of this second volume, on “Some Definitions and 
Distinctions,’ he does indeed review rapidly the successive 
schools of theory regarding folk poetry that have flourished in 
Germany from Herder’s time to John Meier’s, but only as a 
necessary orientation for the work of the British, Northern, and 
American scholars in the period covered. The author’s own posi- 
tion in regard to the controversy between communalists and in- 
dividualists is a sane and temperate one, stressing form as the 
test of the ballad: ‘“Not the contents, but the form; not the 
story motives, but the stanzaic and metrical structure must de- 
termine the age of the ballad. .. . Nothing can be lost by de- 
nying the name ballad to anything that does not bear the ballad 
birthmarks.”’ But the book is historical, not controversial. And 
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indeed the question of origins seems to have concerned scholars 
in the countries dealt with chiefly as it affected their notions of 
the proper activities of the collector and the editor. There are 
chapters on Scott, on his Scottish contemporaries and followers, 
on English collectors and imitators, on the romantic and patri- 
otic revival of interest in the ballad in Sweden, Norway, and 
Denmark in the early nineteenth century, and a chapter each on 
Grundtvig and Child. There are further two very interesting 
appendixes: one containing the Child-Grundtvig correspondence 
and the other the classification of the English and Scottish 
ballads which Grundtvig drew up at Child’s request. Those who 
have been puzzled by the arrangement of the ballads in Child’s 
great work—a matter that greatly worried Child himself, as the 
correspondence shows—will find here the explanation. Grundtvig 
advised, since there was not in the subject matter of the British 
ballads any such easy division as that which the Danish ballads 
offered, that they be arranged according to their verse form, 
those in the two-line stanza first and then those in the four-line 
stanza, because the two-line stanza ‘‘no doubt is the oldest as it 
is the simplest of the ballad meters’’; and this classification, with 
some modifications, Child adopted. Anyone familiar with Dan- 
marks gamle Folkeviser and with The English and Scottish Popu- 
lar Ballads knows that the latter is modeled on the former; but 
only after reading these two appendixes does he realize how close 
the relation was. Grundtvig even succeeded, in some measure, 
in overcoming Child’s repugnance to Buchan and his blind beg- 
gar. 

One or two slips may be noted. ‘Twenty,’ on page 209, should 
rather be ‘ten’; and ‘Miss’ should be ‘Mrs.’ Mary Austin, page 
228 note. 

H. M. BELDEN 

University of Missouri 





Tue ReEsTorRATION Court StaGE (1660-1702). By Eleanore 
Boswell. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1932. $4.50. 
pp. xviii+370. 

THE Wits, oR, SPoRT Upon Sport. Edited by John James Elson. 
Cornell Studies in English, Vol. xvi. Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1932. $4.50. pp. xiii+440. 

MASSINGER’s THE BoNDMAN. Edited by Benjamin Townley 
Spencer. Princeton University Press, 1932. $3.00. pp. 266. 

Mrippieton’s A GAME oF CHESSE. Edited by R. C. Bald. 
Cambridge University Press, 1929. 12s. 6d. pp. 173. 

Miss Boswell has broken almost new ground in her excel- 


lent and valuable account of the Restoration Court stage. For 
the first time she makes exhaustive use of the accounts in the 
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Office of Works and Lord Chamberlain’s Department, sources 
which hitherto have been tapped only in part, and is able to 
bring forth a great mass of material information. And for the 
first time the theatric amusements of Charles and James have 
something like an adequate description, at least so far as White- 
hall is concerned. 

She has interesting things to say about the Cockpit Theatre 
in Whitehall, put in order in 1660 and abandoned in 1664, and 
brief notes on theatres at St. James’, Windsor, and Kensington, 
but most of her pains are spent on the “‘Theatre in the Great 
Hall,” or “Hall Theatre,” which superseded the Cockpit in 
Whitehall in 1665 and lasted until the fire of 1698. This was the 
center of Court plays, balls, and masques for the greater part of 
her period. Out of the confused and confusing records of ex- 
penditures by the Lord Chamberlain’s Department, the Lord 
Steward’s Department, and the Great Wardrobe she is able to 
review the successive constructions, additions, and renovations 
of this important center of courtly pleasure. Most happily she 
is also able to identify, among the stage drawings in the pos- 
session of the Duke of Devonshire at Chatsworth House, a 
“frontispiece” by John Webb as representing in all probability 
the proscenium for this theatre. Besides reconstructing the 
physical playhouse, she goes fully into the parts played by the 
various governmental offices in its maintenance, discusses stage 
equipment and scenery, and gives a list of all ascertainable per- 
formances at Court; and in her last chapter she describes in 
much detail the elaborate production of Crowne’s Calisto in 
1675. Most of this material is restricted in its application to the 
Court, yet here and there matters of larger interest are engaged, 
as when Miss Boswell throws some new light on the processes 
by which the Lord Chamberlain swallowed the prerogatives of 
the Master of the Revels, or adds to our knowledge of the visits 
of foreign players or of the use of green baize on the stage. 

In comparison with the public playhouses the Hall Theatre 
was cramped and had little or no equipment for machinery, so 
that it was quite unable to handle the devices often called for in 
operas or even to use very elaborate sets. Miss Boswell thinks 
these conditions must have had their effect on the dramatists, 
who wrote with one eye on the Court, but goes no farther than 
the expression of that idea. If it is true that the Court plays of 
Charles II set the dramatic standard of the day (a theory fre- 
quently stated but never fully proved), then the physical data 
of the Hall Theatre should be carefully studied in relation to the 
drama. But that is only one of various questions which Miss 
Boswell admits, with regret, she has not yet had time to follow. 

Mr. Elson gives us, what indeed we have long needed, a good 
edition of that interesting collection of drolls called The Wits, 
published in two parts by Henry Marsh and Francis Kirkland 
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between 1662 and 1673. His study of the various issues and of 
the plays brings him to these conclusions: that Robert Cox, 
vaguely credited with the authorship by Kirkland, can have had 
little to do with them, and is probably not even the author of all 
the five drolls included under his name in Actaeon and Diana 
of 1655(6); that Kirkland was the most likely compiler of both 
I Wits and IJ Wits and made the abridgments from known 
plays; that several drolls, particularly the non-comic ones, were 
by different hands not now ascertainable; and that the whole 
collection cannot represent an acting repertory of the past but 
was more probably got up for readers and perhaps for droll- 
actors after the Restoration. Therefore it is for the most part 
not to be taken as illustrative of drolls acted during the Com- 
monwealth; the Actaeon and Diana group, however, were doubt- 
less Cox’s pick of his own repertory. Hampered as he is by hav- 
ing to feel his way through the dark, Mr. Elson’s inferences are 
logical and must be seriously considered. 

The new editions of The Bondman and A Game of Chesse are 
both good. Mr. Spencer’s editorial work is very full, more so 
perhaps than is necessary in his Notes, where he comments on 
everything. His introduction deals informatively with texts, 
plot sources, sources of ideas, and reflections of contemporary 
politics. Mr. Bald, apart from analyzing the various manu- 
scripts of Middleton’s play, confines himself to the historical 
background, publishing in an appendix all the contemporary 
references to the production and examining the relations of the 
play to current pamphlet literature. He is able to add consider- 
ably to the number of anti-Catholic and anti-Spanish tracts 
mentioned by Bullen. In his identifications of characters he is 
sensible and conservative; the White King is of course James, 
the Black King Philip IV, the White Knight Prince Charles, 
the White Duke Buckingham, the Black Duke Olivarez, the 
White Bishop Archbishop Abbot, the Fat Bishop de Dominis, 
the Black Bishop the Father General of the Jesuits; the two 
Queens are the churches of England and Rome; in the subplot 
of the White Queen’s, Black Queen’s, and Black Bishop’s Pawns 
he refuses to see a personal allegory, believing that it is used only 
for the exposition of Jesuit trickery. His notes are confined to 
illustrations of passages in the text from the tracts used, thus 
keeping his whole edition within the scope of an historical ex- 
amination. 

HAROLD N. HILLEBRAND 
University of Illinois 





GEORG ROLLENHAGENS SPIEL VOM REICHEN MANNE UND ARMEN 
Lazaro. 1590. Herausgegeben von Johannes Bolte (Neu- 
drucke deutscher Literaturwerke des xvi. und xvu. J ahrhun- 
derts, Nr. 270-273). Halle: Niemeyer, 1929. 
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‘this is a reprint of the best of Rollenhagen’s three German 
plays. Its editor, Johannes Bolte, has provided an introduction 
which condenses into fourteen pages a surprising amount of 
information. Rollenhagen is known in the history of German 
literature chiefly by his long satiric poem Froschmeuseler. He 
was, however, as rector of a Gymnasium, interested and active 
in the drama, the school drama; and Boite thinks this activity 
deserves more attention than it has received. 

In the preface of this play Rollenhagen stresses in the tra- 
ditional way the moral and didactic value of school and folk 
plays. More interesting is his complaint of the lack of suitable 
theaters for them and the resulting noise and disorder of the 
crowds in the audience. He states further that his play is based 
upon one by Joachim Lonemann, so revised that ‘‘zum theil ein 
ander Werck draus worden ist.’’ Lonemann’s play has not been 
preserved. Bolte is the first one to attempt any separation of the 
parts of Lonemann and of Rollenhagen in the play. He argues 
very reasonably that there must have been in Lonemann all 
those scenes, twenty in number, which, as he finds, go back 
to the Latin play of Macropedius. The scenes additional to 
these twenty Bolte attempts to distribute on a conjectural basis, 
taking into account the tendencies and style of Rollenhagen as 
found in his other works. To Rollenhagen, the gifted satirist, 
must be accredited, among other things, that remarkable parody, 
the Funeral Sermon, the use of which in stage performances is 
indicated as optional, ‘‘Wil man auch eine Leichpredigt halten, 
stehet zu eines jeden gefallen.” 

The parable of the rich man and Lazarus, connecting as it 
does with the Ars moriendi, the Everyman and the Dance of 
Death traditions, was a favorite theme for dramatic treatment 
in the sixteenth century. Bolte lists for Germany about fifteen 
German and Latin versions, mostly of the sixteenth and early 
seventeenth century, many of them repeatedly reprinted, and 
he lists versions in nine other European languagés. 

Shortly before this work of Bolte, and too late to be men- 
tioned by Bolte, a doctoral dissertation, Der reiche Mann und 
der arme Lazarus im Drama des 16. Jahrhunderts, was written 
by Ernst Nahde. This was accepted at Jena in 1928 and was in 
the same year printed in part. Nahde gives a list of German and 
Latin versions. Bolte has a few versions or editions of versions, 
notably some editions of Macropedius, that are not in Nahde. 
On the other hand Nahde has two versions that are either not 
given or not listed as separate versions by Bolte. One of these, 
No. 9, seems to appear in Bolte under the reprints of Macro- 
pedius. The other, No. 2, a Latin manuscript version by Augus- 
tinus Widenmann, does not seem to be in Bolte’s list at all. This 
text would seem to be well authenticated as being in the library 
of the Hungarian National Museum (cf. Ungarische Revue, v, 
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120) and is given by Bolte himself in two earlier lists of Rich- 
Man-Lazarus plays. He does not give a reason for no longer in- 
cluding it. 

Bolte lists forty performances of plays of the Rich Man and 
Lazarus. Nahde’s list is very incomplete, containing only 
twenty-two. I have noted two omissions in Bolte. Of the two 
known performances at Eger he gives the one of 1550 but not 
the one of 1565 (cf. Mitteil. d. Vereins fiir Geschichte d. Deutschen 
in Bihmen, xxxiu, p. 316). The other performance not in 
Bolte’s list is one not mentioned by any one who has discussed 
the dramatic treatments of this parable, although it is a per- 
formance given thirty-one years earlier than the Zurich play of 
1529, with which discussion usually begins. A four-day passion 
play, given in Frankfurt in 1498, began with four introductory 
Biblical plays, including our parable—‘‘Luserant autem eo die 
primum sacrifitium unici filii Abraam, historiam Susanne, divi- 
tis et pauperis Lazari, item filii perditionis. Quibus actis Bal- 
thazar plebanus. . . personam Christi simulans... eam (= pas- 
sionem) incipiebat ab electione apostolorum.” (Froning, Schau- 
spiele des Mittelalters, p. 542.) 

In this reprint with its good introduction Johannes Bolte has 
added one more to his many valuable contributions to the study 
of the early German drama. 

Nett C, Brooks 
University of Illinois 





ENGLAND UND DIE GESITTUNGSGRUNDLAGE DER EUROPAISCHEN 
FRUHGESCHICHTE. Von Gustav Hiibener. Frankfurt am 
Main: Verlag Moritz Diesterweg. 1930. pp. 325. 


The European world, says Dr. Hiibener, is in large measure 
a unit. Diversity there is, of course, and the conflict of ideas 
goes on continuously; but out of this clash came Europe. His- 
tory alone can inform us what the various peoples have had in 
common. But civilizing forces cannot be traced in a general 
treatise; only through the study of tribal or national develop- 
ment can the subject be brought into the light. 

The author has, therefore, taken a limited, though highly 
important area as the field for his research. Since the accession 
of the Tudors England has played a brilliant part on the stage 
of history; but the forces that were released in that energetic 
age had their origin in ancient, even prehistoric, times. It is 
therefore necessary to take the English race back to the Ger- 
man home east of the lower Elbe, and there Dr. Hiibener be- 
gins his work. 

In northwestern Germany there was developing in primi- 
tive times a civilization in which the Angles and Saxons par- 
ticipated. An important, perhaps the most important, element 
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of this culture was a persistent belief in magic. Across the Elbe 
to the west lived the Celts who were even more addicted to these 
practices. The Celts may have taught the Germans how to till 
the soil. With this new art came a notable addition to the fund 
of magical practices; for agriculture demanded certain ritualistic 
performances to promote fertility. This fact may also explain 
why women were so highly regarded among the Germans, these 
rites being largely their concern. 

Magic, since it must have touched life on almost every side, 
was clearly a matter of tremendous significance, though one may 
doubt that it was quite so important as Dr. Hiibener seems to 
believe. His purpose is to show how the Germanic peoples 
worked their way out of the primitive morass and climbed to 
higher levels. His work is chiefly a synthesis, a criticism of the 
views put forth by earlier scholars on the many themes that he 
finds to discuss. This does not mean that he has ignored the 
sources, for he seems to know them thoroughly. His studies have 
produced a very remarkable book, but one of which almost 
every chapter is likely to call forth dissent. 

Of first importance to the shaping of English culture was the 
migration to Britain, which the author regards as a “‘Lebens- 
krisis.”” Though not disposed to give much significance to geo- 
graphic factors, he holds that in a broken country, like the 
islands and peninsulas of the West Baltic region, it is easier to 
break away from traditional practices than,in a wide expanse 
like the Slavic plain to the east. Since demons and divinities are 
often bound to some definite locality, a migrating people neces- 
sarily leaves a great deal behind. 

In his account of the Anglo-Saxon invasion Dr. Hiibener 
presents an older view which is no longer held in all its details. 
Too much emphasis is placed on a statement in the Chronicle 
(anno 418) that the British were burying their treasures (p. 
62). So far as the reviewer knows there is no authority for the 
statement that Vortigern was a Roman-British official and that 
Hengist and Horsa were employed as mercenaries (p. 60). Dr. 
Hiibener may be correct in his belief that the older kingdom of 
the Angles was in the Danish Isles and that one cause of the 
migration was pressure from the Danes, who were coming south 
from the Mzlar country in Sweden; but, again, the reviewer 
has found no evidence for such a conclusion. 

The chapter on the invasion is followed by a discussion of 
what the author calls ‘the heroic exorcism of the Nordic race.’ 
The subject is Beowulf and particularly the fight with Grendel. 
Dr. Hiibener accepts the belief that the poem was put into final 
form toward the close of the ninth century by an English ecclesi- 
astic in the Danelaw. There is something to say for this view; 
but when one considers the probable conditions in the Danish 
settlements at that time, one feels less sure. 
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The poem deals, we are told, ‘with a sort of exorcism’; only, 
in this case, the exorcist is not a magician but a hero. The fight 
with the demon was real enough, but it was fought out in 
Beowulf’s own soul. After it is over and the ecstasy past, the 
hero informs the habitués of Heorot that the demon has now 
been overcome. The matter is discussed at great length with 
the aid of illustrations from Iceland and ancient Greece (even 
the descent into Hell comes into the argument); but the re- 
viewer remains in a state of doubt. 

With the arrival of the Christian missionaries a new influ- 
ence came into the life of the Angles and Saxons; the Mediter- 
ranean culture began to take root in English soil. The nobility 
was especially attracted to the new faith. The result, in the 
author’s opinion, was in many ways disastrous. The nobility 
(including the kingship) which had long since developed a 
military along with its earlier magical character, lost its old 
virility, as was inevitable in a class which had so thoroughly 
accepted the new teachings with their emphasis on humility, 
asceticism, and self-surrender. The effect on the lower classes 
was less pronounced. Though the church outlawed the major 
divinities, the great host of supernatural beings of the lesser 
type were left undisturbed. The old Germanic superstitions 
lived on. 

After more than two centuries of low vitality in the ruling 
caste came Alfred. Dr. Hiibener credits the great. king with 
devising (in true English fashion) a compromise between the 
German and the Christian spirit. This compromise took ac- 
count of both German strength and Christian humility. Alfred 
was a political realist as well as a faithful Christian. With him 
began a new form of kingship having a recognized share in the 
government of the church, while at the same time nursing strong 
military ambitions and retaining its magical virtues; one need 
only recall the ‘royal touch’ which had a therapeutic reputation 
even as late as Queen Anne. 

Dr. Hiibener seems to believe that the Norman Conquest 
brought no great changes into the psychological development 
of the English people. The ‘will to power’ was content to make 
use of existing institutions. The conquest was, therefore, not a 
catastrophe: it merely gave order, speed, and energy to forces 
and processes that had long been in motion. 

The chapter on the Conquest is followed by a highly sugges- 
tive study of the witchcraft hysteria, the symptoms of which 
began to appear about 1250. Witchcraft in England is to be 
regarded as a perversion of the ancient fertility rites: it was 
magic, but magic used for evil purposes. It might be thought 
that this delusion would indicate a slowing-up of the progress 
toward a rational view of life and nature; but the author does 
not so regard it. In an earlier chapter he argues that the changes 
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in the Old English idiom, especially in the inflections and in the 
order of words, prove that a great change was going on in the 
racial mind. He finds the same tendencies in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. In addition there were the scholastic in- 
terest in grammar, the preaching of the friars, the professional 
activity of the notaries, and the increasing use of English as a 
literary medium, all of which helped to give definite form to an 
idiom which Dr. Hiibener seems to regard as the completion, 
on the linguistic side, of a “‘rationalisierungstendenz”’ which has 
gone forward since Indo-Germanic times. 

The work closes with a survey of the great social, intel- 
lectual, and economic movements in the fourteenth century of 
which Langland was the prophet. Dr. Hiibener discusses in 
some detail the biographical aspect of the Langland problem and 
reaches conclusions that are quite conservative. To the question 
whether the great poet-prophet was a Protestant he is inclined 
to give an affirmative reply. Langland did not achieve separa- 
tion from Rome but he did foretell it. Interesting parallels are 
found in the views and characters of Langland and Luther; 
but the author finally concludes that the Englishman had 
traveled farther toward a rational view of the world. 

In a few closing pages Dr. Hiibener outlines the course of 
social evolution in England since the fourteenth century. He 
concludes that the English people must and will remain an- 
chored to its past. In spite of whatever may have happened 
England remains a part of Europe; ‘more and more it will have 
to turn its eyes toward the home on the Continent where its 
gods and its forms of culture (“‘gesittungsformen’’) had their 
origin.’ And he completes the argument with this pregnant 
sentence: “Das bedeutet aber nicht zum wenigsten die Not- 
wendigkeit des Verstaindnisses Englands fiir jenes Land, in dem 
die urspriinglichen éstlichen und westlichen Gesittungskrifte 
nach einem Ausgleich ringen, der heute fiir den Frieden Europas 
die wesentliche Voraussetzung ist— Deutschland.” 

LAURENCE M. LARSON 

University of Illinois 





REFORMATION UND HUMANISMUS IN ENGLAND. Von Lic. Dr. 
Hans Leube. Leipzig: A. Deichertsche Verlagsbuchhandlung 
D. Werner Scholl, 1930. 


This illuminating essay is the inaugural lecture, supple- 
mented with valuable bibliographical notes, which was delivered 
by the distinguished author of Kalvinismus und Luthertum im 
Zeitalter der Orthodoxie upon assuming his duties as Professor 
of Church History in the University of Leipzig. Beginning with 
a concise account of the relations of the English Church to the 
continental reform movements, he describes as a rationalistic 
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theism the characteristic religious thought of sixteenth century 
England. Expressive of this theological position, and, indeed, 
a very fruitful idea in the political, sociological and educational 
thought of the time, Dr. Leube argues, is the conception of man 
as a microcosm, to which he refers the autology of Daniel 
Featley, who thought that “‘the way to God is by ourselves,” 
and obviously such literary documents as the Automachy of 
George Goodwin, Spenser’s House of Alma in the second book 
of the Faerie Queene, and Phineas Fletcher’s Purple Island. In 
the domain of social ethics, ‘‘wie das Einzelwesen und das Welt- 
ganze in Beziehung gesetzt sind, so werden die beiden Zwischen- 
glieder Familie und Staat, bzw. Kirche ineinander verflechten. 
Die Familie gilt als little church und als little commonwealth.” 
In the mediaeval tradition, the idea is illustrated by Bede, 
Alanus de Insulis, Orm, Gower, and Lydgate, the latter, on ac- 
count of the esteem in which he was held during the fifteenth 
century, being of particular importance as a transmitter of 
Catholic rationalism to the English Renaissance. Blended here 
with the mediaeval influence is the neo-Platonism of the Floren- 
tine Academy, which the Oxford Reformers in one way or an- 
other represented. Particularly interesting is what Leube has 
to say about the transition, especially in Italy, from the idea 
of the microcosm to that of the superman. In England the 
transition was checked by an attempted reconciliation of the 
traditional rationalism with the Protestant doctrine of grace, 
which was conceived of as necessary to clarify the mind obscured 
by original sin. Such a Christianizing of the antique, to be noted 
in Sidney’s Arcadia and Spenser’s Faerie Queene, was influ- 
enced, Dr. Leube thinks, by the French Huguenots Philipp de 
Mornay, du Bartas, Pierre du Moulin, and Pierre de la Primau- 
daye. “‘Der Franzose,” he remarks, “‘vollendete in England das 
Werk, dessen Anfange nach Italien weisen.”’ 

H. S. V. Jones 





ALLAN Ramsay. A Stupy oF HIS LIFE AND Works. By Burns 
Martin. Cambridge, 1931. 


It seems reasonably well established that Allan Ramsay and 
Robert Fergusson owe to Burns a major part of their reputations 
as Scottish poets. Had he never praised their work, and ad- 
mitted a debt far greater than he actually owed them, they 
might well have been virtually forgotten, and the Scottish 
vernacular might never have been rescued from the oblivion 
into which it was sinking when Burns published his Kilmarnock 
volume. For in 1780, say, Scottish poetry was definitely English, 
so far as language was concerned. Fergusson’s Poems (1773) had 
occasioned no such outburst of imitations as followed Burns’s 
work fifteen years later. Symbolically enough, Fergusson’s grave 
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in the Canongate Parish Cemetery, Edinburgh, was unmarked. 
Among his contemporaries such respectable poets as Michael 
Bruce and Dr. Thomas Blacklock had written or were writing 
only English verse. But then came Burns, with his many tributes 
to Ramsay and Fergusson, and his reéstablishment of the low- 
land dialect as a medium of literary expression. At once two 
things happened: Scottish rimesters turned enthusiastically to 
the dialect which Burns had popularized; Scottish critics 
praised the two poets whom he had acknowledged as his mas- 
ters. And today, instead of being as forgotten as the three 
Sempills of Beltrees, Ramsay and Fergusson occupy very con- 
siderable niches in the Scottish Hall of Fame. 

But when Burns had thus certified to their merits as poets, 

both the general reader and the scholar agreed to disregard the 
two. In comparison to Burns, they were but poor second-raters. 
As Dr. Currie put it, ten years before he began work on his Life 
of Burns. 
An original poet, which Burns may be called, is most highly welcome to every 
man of taste and feeling, after the disgust which arises from listening to a long 
succession of copyers of copyers, who had inherited from each other the same 
thoughts, the same expressions, and even the same cadence.' 


To this day there is no good edition of either poet; not till Dr. 
Martin’s volume appeared last year was there even a passably 
acceptable biography of the best-known and most interesting of 
Burns’s vernacular predecessors. 

Dr. Martin’s Bibliography of Allan Ramsay* gave ample 
evidence of his right to speak with authority concerning the 
wig-maker-editor-poet-librarian who occupied so large a place 
in Edinburgh two centuries ago. And the volume which comes 
as a most desirable aftermath of these bibliographical studies 
will be of more general interest than the former work. Avoiding 
the easy path of merely telling the story of Ramsay’s life, and 
examining for himself the records which other writers seem to 
have considered of little significance, Dr. Martin has given us a 
concise, well-written, and thoroughly documented account of 
Ramsay and his manifold interests. The six chapter headings 
(The Life of Allan Ramsay; The Poems; ‘‘The Gentle Shep- 
herd”’; Ramsay as Editor; Ramsay and the Theatre; The Repu- 
tation and Influence of Ramsay) indicate fairly the scope of 
the work. One misses an account of Edinburgh life at the time 
Ramsay’s influence was at its height; students of Burns would 
have welcomed a page or two on the question of Burns’s actual 
debt to Ramsay, and a similar discussion of the part Burns 
played in restoring Ramsay to at least temporary fame. But 


1 Letter to Dr. John Moore; Memoir of . . . James Currie. By W. W. Currie. 
London, 1831; 2 vols. 1, 241. 
* Glasgow; 1931. 
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these are relatively minor matters. The one material fact is that 
at last, one hundred and seventy-three years after the poet’s 
death, we have a reliable and readable study of his life and 
literary activity, based not upon accumulated gossip, but upon 
substantial and verifiable fact. The volume will be a most wel- 
come addition to any library. 
FRANKLYN B. SNYDER 
Northwestern University 





WILLIRAMS VON EBERSBERG AUSLEGUNG DES HOHEN LIEDEs. 
Von Friedrich Hohmann. (Bausteine zur Geschichte der 
deutschen Literatur xxx), Halle: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1930. 
x+62 pp. 3 R.M. ; 


Die vorliegende Studie will “nach genauer Vergleichung 
mit der Hauptquelle Haimo, Willirams eigene religiése und 
kirchliche Anschauung ausfiihrlicher darstellen, als es bisher 
geschehen ist, und will zuletzt noch von den Absichten sprechen, 
welche Williram bei der Abfassung seines Werkes verfolgte, und 
von der Bedeutung, welche die Auslegung fiir die Zeitgeschichte 
hatte.” Der erste Teil bringt demnach eine sorgfiltige Dar- 
stellung des theologischen Gedankengehaltes von Willirams 
Werk mit Verweisen auf die betreffenden Stellen in Seemiillers 
Ausgabe. Willirams Ansichten werden gruppiert unter den 
Rubriken ‘“‘Gott Vater und die Menschheit,”’ “‘Christus,”’ ‘‘Der 
Heilige Geist,” “‘Die Kirche,” “‘Das tatige Leben der Kirche” 
(Vita activa), “Das beschauliche Leben der Kirche (Vita con- 
templativa),’”’ “‘Weltstaat und Gottesstaat,” “Die letzten 
Dinge.’”’ Man erhilt so eine ausserordentlich niitzliche Zusam- 
menfassung, welche das Nachschlagen erleichtert und die 
Ermittelung von Willirams Stellung in der Dogmengeschichte 
erméglicht. 

Im zweiten Teil stellt Hohmann einen Vergleich an zwischen 
Willirams religiésen und kirchenpolitischen Anschauungen und 
denen seiner Vorginger und Zeitgenossen. Bekanntlich beruht 
Willirams Auslegung des Hohen Liedes grésstenteils auf der von 
Haimo von Halberstadt. Doch ist aus den Auslassungen und 
Zusitzen zu erkennen, wie Williram sich Haimos Anschauungen 
gegeniiber verhielt. Bei Williram haben wir eine stark ménchisch- 
aszetische Richtung, wie sie durch die cluniazenaische Reform 
eingefiihrt wurde. Diese dussert sich in dem starken Gefiihl fiir 
die Leiden Christi, der strengen Bibelfrémmigkeit, und dem 
Verlangen nach dem beschaulichen Leben, zu dem der Geistliche 
nach der Predigttatigkeit zuriickkehren soll. 

Willirams Kirche ist noch eine Episkopalkirche, worin das 
Lehramt von der Gemeinschaft der Kirchenlehrer verwaltet 
wird, Papst und Papsttum werden nirgends erwihnt und keine 
Spur der Spannung ist zu merken, die infolge der Reform sich 
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zwischen Kaiser und Papsttum, zwischen Papsttum und Epis- 
kopat einstellte. Des Abstandes zwischen dem Idealbild der 
christlichen Kirche, das Williram entwirft, und den wirklichen 
Zustinden war er sich wohl bewusst. Daher war es ihm darum 
zu tun, nicht nur Bibelexegese zu bieten sondern auch durch 
seine Schilderung die Geister aufzuriitteln, um die Verwirklich- 
ung des Wunschbildes seines Gottesstaates niher zu bringen. 

Die Nebeneinanderstellung von Willirams Werk mit Not- 
kers Auslegung der Psalmen und dem St. Trudperter Hohen 
Liede zeigt verschiedene Stufen in der Dogmenentwicklung. Bei 
Notker steht Gott Vater im Vordergrunde, in Willirams 
Hohem Liede ist es Christus. Die aszetische Frémmigkeit, 
welche bei Williram vorherrscht, ist in Notkers Psalmen nicht 
zu merken. Doch gemein haben Notker mit seiner vorcluniazens- 
ischen Frémmigkeit und Williram mit seiner cluniazensischen 
die vorscholastische Theologie, die mit ihrer Fiille von neuen 
Gedanken und Anschauungen das St. Trudperter Hohe Lied 
kennzeichnet. 

Es ist eine fleissige und niitzliche Arbeit, welche Hohmann 
geleistet hat, die auch noch manche Anregung zu weiterer 
literargeschichtlichen Forschung iiber Williram geben kann. 

TAYLOR STARCK 

Harvard University 





THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT IN GERMANY. By L. A. Willoughby, 
D. Litt. Oxford University Press: Humphrey Milford, 1930. 
pp. vili+192. 


It is no easy undertaking to acquaint the English-speaking 
student with the development of the Romantic Movement in 
Germany. The attempt as such presupposes a degree of scholarly 
courage that is in itself deserving of credit in view of the enor- 
mity of the task of assimilating the vast range of literary and 
cultural phenomena to which the label ‘romantic’ somehow at- 
taches, and to bring them into some sort of focus; and even 
granting that the author succeeds in this, there remains the 
difficulty of translating his intricate conceptual web into a 
language that offers no adequate counterparts for some of his 
most indispensable terms. At best there will be shortcomings 
that might conceivably drive a conscientious scholar to suicide 
if he allowed himself to brood over them. 

Whatever allowances one is prepared to make, however, it 
would be disingenuous to gloss over the fact that on all counts 
Mr. Willoughby’s performance in the work under review is dis- 
tinctly disappointing. Neither his scholarship nor his command 
of English—let alone his critical insight—are at all adequate to 
the task he set himself. . 

The least that one can fairly expect from a book of this 
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nature is that the facts marshalled before the reader are to be 
trusted. If they turn out to be unreliable, there remains, of 
course, no foundation for the interpretation supposedly based 
upon them! Here are some samples: ‘‘In 1798 the two Schlegels, 
Tieck, Wackenroder, Novalis, and Schleiermacher met together 
in the Prussian capital and formulated the critical principles 
of the new movement in a literary journal Athenaeum” (11). Ac- 
cording to reliable information, Novalis was not in Berlin at any 
time during 1798 (Novalis’ Schriften, ed. Kluckhohn, tv, 492) 
and as to Tieck, the Athenaeum project was kept a secret from 
him until shortly before the appearance of the first issue (Haym!, 
700). Pp. 14 to 16 the author goes into details in reporting on 
Tieck’s relations with Nicolai, without being aware, it appears, 
that two Nicolais, father and son, figure separately in the em- 
broilment with Tieck. ‘““Towards the end of 1799 the brothers 
Schlegel and their wives settled in Jena” (31). On page 20 we 
had already been correctly informed that A. W. Schlegel and 
Caroline “settled in Jena, which remained their home from 
August 1796 until October 1799.” On p. 21 we encounter the 
enormous overstatement concerning Caroline that “in the trans- 
lation of Shakespeare her share was predominant.”’ Perhaps this 
is nothing more than a gallant flourish, for on p. 150 we hear of 
Schlegel working on ‘‘Romeo and Juliet and Hamlet, encouraged 
and ably assisted by his wife Caroline, to whose inspiration 
much of the excellence of the text was due.”’ 

When the author tells of Novalis’ “fiancée, a precocious little 
maiden twelve years old, who died in 1797” (26), is he merely 
sacrificing clearness to brevity, or is it wilful distortion of the 
facts in the interest of romance that makes him suppress the 
fact that she was fifteen at the time of her death? 

Schleiermacher’s Reden iiber die Religion are dated 1797 on 
p. 27, while on p. 31 the correct date 1799 is given. 

The circumstances relating to the publication of Novalis’ 
essay Die Christenheit oder Europa are horribly garbled. Accord- 
ing to p. 28 “the same number of the Athenaeum in which the 
Hymnen an die Nacht appeared was also to have contained 
an essay by Novalis.”’ Correct. Tacitly he gives us to under- 
stand that it appeared elsewhere. Indeed, on p. 53 we read: “But 
between the publication of Christenheit, oder Europa (sic!) in 
1799 lay the disasters of Jena and Wagram.” To return to p. 28, 
we read further in regard to this essay: ‘“The leanings to Cathol- 
icism had already been anticipated by Herder’s sympathetic 
attitude to the Middle Ages and especially by the Catholic 
background of Schiller’s later works, but it was reserved for 
Novalis to direct the movement into the channels of Catholic 
propaganda.” Mr. Willoughby’s ignorance of the fact that 
Novalis’ essay did not see publication until 1826 is serious 
enough; his inferential assignment of Schiller’s later works 
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(Maria Stuart, Jungfrau, Braut von Messina) to a date prior 
to 1799 is altogether unpardonable. If the confusion were not so 
hopeless one would be prompted to protest against the total 
omission of Wackenroder’s name from this context. 

It is with relief that one turns to such harmless oversights 
as the misstatement that the Jdylle vom Miissiggange precedes 
Schlegel’s novel Lucinde (30), for those who take the trouble 
to open the novel at all are certain to find an Jdylle tiber den 
Miissiggang if they turn over enough pages; similarly, even 
though it was not Dorothea (33) but Caroline whom Frau 
Schiller termed Dame Lucifer, such a spicy bit of gossip may be 
its own justification regardless of accuracy. A carping critic 
might, on the other hand, take exception to the statement that 
G. H. von Schubert influenced Novalis (32), because Schubert 
was only twenty-one years old when Novalis died, and there is 
no evidence of their ever having met. Perhaps it is worth men- 
tioning that Tieck, alleged to have been in Rome in 1802 (33), 
did not get there until 1805; that a second edition of the Wun- 
derhorn, said to have come out in 1808 (48), did not appear until 
ten years later (it was volumes 2 and 3 that were issued in 1808); 
that the date of Eichendorff’s Taugenichts was not 1819 (124) but 
1826; that in making Heine lie ‘‘paralyzed in his mattress-grave 
for nine long years’ (134) he gratuitously added a year to his 
martyrdom; that Heine’s Neuer Friihling (1844) will hardly 
serve as evidence to prove that “Heine was not tainted to the 
core” (141) at the time of composing his Wintermdrchen, be- 
cause nearly all the poems of that cycle had already appeared 
in magazines as early as 1831; it might have been well, likewise, 
to have been less learnedly specific about Runge’s two Low- 
German Mdrchen ‘‘Vom Machandel Bohm and Von eem Fischer 
und syne Fru (1800), which he recorded for the Zeitung fiir 
Einsiedler,’”’ because of the two only the Machandel Bohm ap- 
peared in the Einsiedlerzeitung, whereas the Fischer, written in 
1806 (R. Steig), was first published in the Grimm brothers’ col- 
lection. 

Slips of this kind are bound to undermine the confidence of 
even the beginner who desires to use the volume merely as a 
handy reference book of facts. This is all the more serious in 
view of the fact that this book is essentially a compilation, 
based on the formidable technical literature of the subject, 
which the author has industriously excerpted. It would be over- 
stating things but mildly to say that this book could have been 
written without any first-hand acquaintance with the literary 
productions of the German Romantic Movement, solely by the 
consultation of histories of literature and technical monographs. 
Since the volume is concerned not with appraising the various 
critical approaches to Romanticism but rather with giving an 
account of the German Romantic Movement itself, this second- 
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hand character sufficiently stamps its value as a contribution to 
scholarship. 

The older, positivistic generation of scholars used to speak 
of literary influence whenever ideas, motifs, and phrases coined 
by one writer were found to have been borrowec by another. In 
this sense of the word, the influence of Fritz Strich is peculiarly 
marked in Mr. Willoughby’s book; for one encounters sentence 
after sentence that has been bodily lifted out of its context in 
Strich’s essays. Now, while Strich’s method of interpreting 
Classicism and Romanticism as fundamental opposites has its 
dangers, his approach is always stimulating and challenging. 
The ingenuity with which he pleads his case is bound to make 
the critical reader more vitally aware of the points of view and 
the problems involved, and his provocative statements are true 
fermenta cognitionis. When the highly controversial views of 
Strich, however, are lifted from their context and, stripped of 
all the qualifying interpretations and reservations attaching to 
them, are served up as just so many bald facts, they not only 
fail to enlighten but they do positive mischief. Thus the first two 
pages of Mr. Willoughby’s chapter on the Early Romantic 
Lyric (36-37)—in the main a series of awkwardly phrased and 
poorly correlated excerpts from Strich’s chapter on Rhythmus 
und Reim (Deutsche Klassik und Romantik)—are bound to give 
the student a grotesquely distorted idea of the metrical prac- 
tices of the Goethezeit. Take, for example, these sentences: 

While to Klopstock rhythm was a means of expression, and in his search for the 
perfect welding of matter and form he invented free rhythm, to the Classicists 
Goethe and Schiller it was a device for investing poetry with a distinctive garb, 
which should separate it from reality. Hence in their use of classical metres 


especially in the elegy, they returned to the stricter scheme of the Ancients and, 
in true classical style, even sacrificed the natural accent to metrical need. (36) 


These generalizations leave out of account the fact that the 
great majority of Klopstock’s lyrics mark a radical innovation 
in German literature in their being patterned after the most 
intricate metrical schemes of the Ancients, while Goethe and 
Schiller left their hands off the more complicated forms; that 
there was a time when Goethe also expressed himself in free 
rhythms; and that as regards the elegy (hexameter and pen- 
tameter) Klopstock far outdid either Goethe or Schiller in 
sacrificing natural accent to metrical need; one recalls how A. W. 
Schlegel lectured Goethe and Schiller for their failure to do 
sufficient violence to the German language: 


Eure Hexameter sind der natiirlichste Naturalismus; 
nimmer begriff eur Ohr jenes hellenische Mass. 


In this volume the student is left without a hint that there 
are such facts that either flatly contradict the above generali- 
zations or severely tax the interpreter’s ingenuity. Under the 
circumstances it is fortunate that we have so magnificent a work 
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of objective scholarship to turn to as Heusler’s monumental 
Deutsche Versgeschichte, where one can recuperate from doctored 
potions by deep draughts of sparkling nectar. (Concerning the 
controversial points here touched upon see D.V. 111, pp. 86, 87, 
90, 94, 270, 291 etc.) 

Strich’s example was also decisive, unquestionably, in 
prompting Mr. Willoughby to harp on the association between 
the Classical and the plastic, on the one hand, and the Romantic 
and the musical, on the other. I find it mentioned at least ten 
times. Now the trouble is that, for the German, the immediate 
associations of the word plastisch are totally different from those 
of the word plastic for us. For the German, plastisch automati- 
cally signifies sculptured, chiselled, precise like polished marble 
—thus Settembrini’s language in the Zauberberg of Thomas 
Mann is constantly characterized as plastisch, and every Ger- 
man gets the meaning without a flicker of hesitation. With us in 
English, on the other hand, the word plastic is so closely tied in 
its associations to something that lends itself to working, model- 
ling, and moulding, that its value for metaphorical purposes in 
analogy to the German use is absolutely nil, in fact worse than 
nil; for each time the word appears in an English context, a 
wrong association has to be displaced before the association in- 
tended can join it, thereby delaying instead of facilitating 
understanding. The fact that the dictionary also records a mean- 
ing of the word plastic which is rather akin to the German use 
is of no consequence as an argument. 

A considerable portion of Mr. Willoughby’s volume is given 
over to brief discussions of individual Romantic dramas, lyrics, 
novels, and short stories. Rarely, if ever, does one of Mr. Wil- 
loughby’s remarks show that peculiar lucidity of phrasing that 
bespeaks a genuine aesthetic experience on the writer’s part and 
succeeds in passing on a hint of its glow to the reader. Is Mr. 
Willoughby speaking in his own person or is he but echoing the 
Schlegels when he finds embodied in Tieck’s Sternbald “the 
complete fusion of reality with fantasy, of content and form, of 
life and poetry . . . ?” (18-19). Is there nothing more significant 
to say about Arnim’s Die Majoratsherren—that weird story of 
life on two distinct planes of existence—than that it is reminis- 
cent of Tieck in its conversational technique?—whatever that 
means! (123). Does he really experience Eichendorff’s landscapes 
in Ahnung und Gegenwart as “naturalistic descriptions of re- 
membered scenes’? (108). Does he truly regard Sir Walter 
Scott’s psychology as profound? (110). Would he speak of 
Tieck’s De» junge Tischlermeister (known in its setting to be 
reminiscent of Tieck’s home background) as an autobiographical 
novel if he had read it? (112). What does he mean by classing 
Wackenroder with Novalis as an imitator of Wilhelm Meister? 
(112). What literary perspective prompts him to follow up his 
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brief comment on those major essays of Heine, Die Romantische 
Schule and Zur Geschichte der Religion und Philosophie in Deutsch- 
land, by the remark: “‘They are considerably more valuable 
than Der Schwabens piegel (1838), full as it is of petty attacks on 
the members of the ‘Schwibische Schule,’ and, in particular, on 
Uhland”’? (143); for who, having read the few pages constituting 
that amusing trifle, would ever think of associating it with the 
major essays? What manner of literary criticism is it that, after 
pausing to contemplate the faintheartedness of the rabbi in 
Heine’s unfinished novel, is moved to conclude with this pro- 
found remark: “‘It is all the more to be regretted that the novel 
remained a fragment, as the continuation might have placed the 
hero in a more sympathetic light’? (142). Again, it is rather 
startling to read: “The cycles Die schiéne Miillerin and Die 
Winterreise are immortal in Schubert’s setting, while... Am 
Brunnen vor dem Tore, Ich schnitt (sic!) es gern in alle Rinden ein 
are stillsung in every drawing-room in Europe.’’Since the author 
in his introduction begs our indulgence with regard to his remarks 
on music as being not strictly within his province, he might 
perhaps be grateful for the suggestion that he turn the pages of 
the two cycles he mentions, for he would have the pleasure of 
finding the additional two songs right there without having to 
go any further. 

But it remains for the chapter on Kleist and Grillparzer to 
show what Mr. Willoughby is capable of in the way of literary 
interpretation. In informing us that in his youth Kleist was an 
‘easy-going’ optimist (78), he is certainly original in the choice 
of his epithet. As if sensing that his enthusiasm was threatening 
to get him into trouble, in a treacherous terrain, he is extremely 
cautious on the whole about committing himself very definitely 
on anything. The word ‘almost’ is a real godsend in such trying 
circumstances, and is to be found in almost every strategic spot 
of the Kleist-Grillparzer chapter. Thus it appears safe to say 
that Kleist ‘‘at times reached analmost fanatic intensity of feel- 
ing and expression” (79). In discussing Penthesilea Mr. Wil- 
loughby seems to assume that Kleist invented his plot whole- 
cloth—“‘here was no accepted fable to hamper his imagination” 
(82); he likewise seems to be unaware of the nature of Achilles’ 
second challenge as merely a gallant gesture; but at any rate 
he throws his wonted caution to the winds in telling us in no 
uncertain terms what is the matter with this drama: 

On the other hand, there is no denying that the appeal of Penthesilea is to the 
lower or, at least, purely elemental instincts of human nature. Its ecstasies and 
hysteria, its nightmare dreams of horror, the somnambulistic state of erotic 
passion, the frenzy of cruelty, may, indeed, all be perfectly natural and an in- 


tegral part of man’s subconsciousness; but great art requires that they shall be 
expressed with restraint. (83) 


Amphitryon, incidentally, is consistently spelled Amphytrion, 
as is to be expected of a man who alludes to Reimarius (sic! 
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130) and credits him with the Fragmente eines Unbekannten 
(sic! 161). 

Caution vies for mastery with boldness in the characteri- 
zation of the Hermannsschlacht. It is with reluctance, appar- 
ently, that Mr. Willoughby censures Thusnelda whose “cruel 
revenge on her Roman lover... is almost sadic (sic!) in its 
barbarity” (85). One wonders what she could have done to 
make it actually ‘sadic’! The fierceness of Kleist’s hatred of 
Napoleon and its motivation are formulated as follows: ‘The 
son of a race which had given eighteen generals to the Prussian 
army could not feel otherwise than patriotic, and Kleist was 
filled with an intense hatred of Napoleon, and even planned a 
journal entitled Germania the better to give it expression” (85). 
Surely the wolf in Little Red Ridinghood could not have looked 
fiercer! Kleist’s own strain of sadism is brought home to us with 
a shudder—akin to the ‘sadic shudder’ aroused by his stories 
(120)—when we hear how he responded to Goethe’s unfavor- 
able reception of his Penthesilea: ‘‘Kleist’s reverence changed to 
hatred and, like another Penthesilea, he turned on Goethe and 
rent him” (84). Here Mr. Willoughby scores a direct hit by re- 
sorting to Kleistian hyperbole. Had he chosen to inform us that 
this rending took the form of two or three biting epigrams, the 
awesome effect of his thunder might have been marred by a 
humorous overtone. 

Turning to Grillparzer, we have an example of how illumi- 
nating the terms Classical and Romantic can be: “‘It is an open 
question whether Heinrich von Kleist may rightly be reckoned 
among the Romanticists, the answer is still more doubtful in 
the case of Franz Grillparzer (1791-1872). His upbringing... 
would all seem to imply a definite leaning towards Classicism” 
(88)... Der Traum ein Leben is the only characteristically 
Romantic play Grillparzer ever wrote. .. While the subject- 
matter of Grillparzer’s plays is largely drawn from Greek 
legend, his treatment of the story is Romantic . .. Sappho is a 
tragedy of unrelieved gloom. . . Classical in form—it conforms 
strictly to the unities—it is Romantic in content’ (91). Such 
passages as these would give strong support to the contention of 
Ullmann and Gotthard that the term Romantic has completely 
outlived its usefulness and should be shunned like poison. A 
‘classical’ example of the way Mr. Willoughby draws upon 
biography to illumine his brief sketches is provided by his com- 
ment on Des Meeres und der Liebe Wellen: ‘‘In a sense it is a 
confession: in the perfect devotion of the Greek lovers to each 
other Grillparzer drew an ideal picture of what his relations to 
his ‘ewige Braut,’ Kathi Frohlich, might have been. It is a 
reflection, at the same time, of his passion for the beautiful 
Marie Daffinger and of Charlotte von Paumgarten’s love for 
him” (92-3). 
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It would be possible to go on indefinitely quoting similar 
examples of illuminating exposition, were it not for the fact that 
the space at the reviewer’s disposal—as well as the patience of 
the reader—has its limits. 

HERMANN J. WEIGAND 
Yale University 





ROMANTIK-FoRSCHUNGEN. Von B. Heimann,f J. Kérner, H. 
Gumbel, R. Samuel, K. Hamburger, K. May, B. v. Wiese, 
A. Miiller. (Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Literaturwissen- 
schaft und Geistesgeschichte. Hrsg. v. P. Kluckhohn y. Erich 
Rothacker. Buchreihe 16. Band.) Halle: Niemeyer, 1929. 


This symposium of studies represents the second volume 
which the editors of the Vierteljahrsschrift, Paul Kluckhohn and 
Erich Rothacker, have devoted to Romanticism. The first ap- 
peared as the third number of this periodical for the year 1924. 

In an excellent study Betty Heimann treats “Die Freund- 
schaft in Schleiermachers Leben und Lehre.” Biographical ele- 
ments and theoretical reflections are brought into constant re- 
lationship. His idea of friendship, according to the writer, is 
colored by and receives its peculiar slant from his idea of hu- 
manity. Schleiermacher is always conscious of the fact that 
every human being is a significant production of the creative 
idea of humanity (schaffende Menschheitsidee). The belief in a 
friend is a corollary to the belief in God. The true significance of 
a friend, lies in his character as a mediator; he is the means 
by which an individual realizes the divine. This study cul- 
minates in these words, ‘‘Die Freundschaft, die sittliche, ver- 
niinftige Beziehung zum Menschen ist fiir Schleiermacher die 
Religion selbst, die Beziehung zum Absoluten.” 

In the paper ‘‘Ludwig Tiecks dichterischer Weg” Hermann 
Gumbel tries to show the clear outline of the poet’s personality; 
he interprets it from within, by finding the law which governed 
it. As a literary figure Tieck is most paradoxical. Inner con- 
flicts which befall men at very much later periods in life were 
met and vanquished by him in his youth. He does not seem 
to have had an inner development and yet all the currents and 
phases of his age, everything that happened between 1790 and 
1840, touched him profoundly. The generation to which he be- 
longed revolted against the sober, smug, and barren rational- 
ism, but he could never completely identify himself with those 
who revolted. It is the characteristic of this age that man and 
his autonomy are the object of its speculations. In a word, the 
age in which Tieck lived is subjectivistic and the works of his 
early period are rooted in subjectivism. But the central problem 
of his life, as Gumbel makes clear, was its overthrow. In the 
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last analysis this is a religious problem; it expressed the desire 
and the longing of that age for something objective and at the 
same time it was a yearning to be rid of scepticism and inner 
restlessness. But how was this to be attained? The one-sided 
intellect could never lead to a joyous and active relation to the 
world. It was a wrong path which again and again terminated in 
Egotism and contempt of mankind. To trust the emotion as a 
guide ends disastrously; it invariably leads man into solitude, 
loneliness, and distress. And yet, feeling is the only guide, and 
so it is the difficult task of man to find the narrow line between 
true and false feeling, between the enthusiastic and ecstatic feel- 
ing which merely deceives and that which really conveys ob- 
jective’ reality. What are the forms of this genuine feeling? 
Tieck gave three different answers to this question. During the 
early period it was Love, in the middle it was Art, and finally in 
his old age it was the Miracle and Faith. 

Of the eight studies contained in this volume four deal with 
Novalis. The first by Richard Samuel, “‘Der berufliche Werde- 
gang Friedrich von Hardenbergs,” traces with the aid of docu- 
ments the professional career of this author. Samuel finds that 
the time spent at the School of Mines in Freiberg was the most 
fruitful for Novalis as regards his professional work as also for 
his literary and philosophical development. He was equally 
at home in two worlds, in that of his profession and in that of 
his art. Perhaps Samuel fails in not emphasizing sufficiently 
the unique relation existing between Novalis’ literary or, if you 
will, philosophical labors and his profession. 

The next study devoted to Novalis is Kite Hamburger’s 
essay “Novalis und die Mathematik. Eine Studie zur Erkennt- 
nistheorie der Romantik.” In apposition to Dilthey who in his 
Novalis essay in “Das Erlebnis und die Dichtung”’ depreciates 
the importance of the numerous aphorisms dealing with mathe- 
matics which are dispersed throughout his writings, the author 
shows how important they are for an understanding not only 
of Novalis but also of the romantic world view. As in no other 
romanticist there were united in him all the aesthetic, scientific, 
philosophical, and religious tendencies of the age which sought 
to obliterate the boundaries between the individual spheres of 
the intellectual cosmos and to bring the most heterogeneous 
realms of knowledge into relationship to each other. Novalis’ ap- 
proach to mathematics is based on the concept synthesis as he 
derived it from the critical idealism of Kant. For him this con- 
cept contained the creative element or power of which “God” 
is only the idea or symbol. From this investigation it is amply 
evident that, though Novalis was not a mathematician in the 
narrow sense of the word, his writings yet contain ideas and in- 
sights into the nature of mathematics which seem to have antici- 
pated some of our modern theories, so greatly do they resemble 
them. 
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In the study “‘Weltbild und innere Form der Klassik und 
Romantik im ‘Wilhelm Meister’ und ‘Heinrich von Ofter- 
dingen,’” Kurt May takes up the contrast or antithesis between 
classicism and romanticism as it manifests itself in these two 
novels. He finds that in their world view they are indeed op- 
posites. As regards content, Wilhelm Meister is the more im- 
portant of the two. In their inner form, however, these two 
novels are somewhat akin. The author rejects Paula Scheid- 
weiler’s attempt to interpret the difference in form by means of 
the categories “Plastic” and “‘Musical,’’ because they do not 
yield a perfect contrast. Likewise does he reject Strich’s well- 
known categories “Vollendung und Unendlichkeit” as in- 
adequate for this purpose, in his words, ““Es kommt darauf an, 
die Einsicht zu gewinnen, dass die Gegensitze von ‘Meister’ 
und ‘Ofterdingen’ so rein, so zwingend und sich ausschliessend 
nicht sind, weil das Prinzip der ‘Unendlichkeit’ im Werk des 
Novalis und die innere Form seiner Gestaltung nicht so be- 
stimmt wie die Weltansicht des Werks.” Kurt May’s study, 
however, culminates in the last paragraph from which, I hope, 
I may be allowed to quote the following, “Von Novalis aus, 
durch die Dichtung des Novalis hindurch scheint jedenfalls die 
Romantik in ihrem Ursprung der Klassik nicht wie ein Gegen- 
satz dem Satz zu widersprechen, sondern in einem héheren 
Ausgleich, einer Synthese zwischen ihr und einem Gegensatz, 
der fiir sich gar nicht realisiert ist.” 

The last study on Novalis is by Benno von Wiese, ‘‘Novalis 
und die romantischen Konvertiten.” Like Gumbel’s study on 
Tieck, it has a religious or theological slant. For the author 
Novalis is the very center of the romantic problem of religion. 
For in him, as in no other romanticist, religious inwardness and 
his own development as it was conditioned by the rationalistic, 
almost atheistic culture of his time come into conflict. The very 
nucleus of Novalis’ religion was his attitude toward Death. 
For him “‘wird der Tod die ‘absolute Grésse,’ die nicht etwa nur 
das Leben in der Sinnenwelt abschliesst und das Leben in der 
Geisterwelt beginnt, sondern die Méglichkeit des absoluten 
Lebens in der Sinnenwelt selber ist, erst durch das Sterben- 
werden alles dessen, was die Sinnenwelt ausmacht, fundiert.”’ 
Death, then, and the historical process are the two foci by means 
of which the religious consciousness of Novalis is to be inter- 
preted. The title of this article should, of course, not imply (the 
author makes this very emphatic) that Novalis is to be held re- 
sponsible for the conversions to Catholicism among the German 
romanticists. These conversions must be interpreted as phe- 
nomena peculiar to the times and from the intellectual and re- 
ligious conditions in which the converts were at the time. 

“Die Auseinandersetzung der Romantik mit den Ideen der 
Revolution” is the title of a study by Andreas Miiller. It is 
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based upon a wealth of documents. The Age of Enlightenment 
came to an end with the French Revolution and a new world 
spirit arose in its place. It first became articulate in the writings 
of Edmund Burke and then gained greater clearness and em- 
phasis in those of the romanticists. The conception of the state as 
an organism was first formulated in philosophy by Schelling and 
later carried over into the political realm by Novalis and Schlei- 
ermacher. 

The last study yet to be mentioned is by Josef Kérner. 
“August Wilhelm Schlegel, Die griechische und lateinische 
Sprache, Charakteristiken.” As the title suggests, it contains 
characterizations of the classical languages taken from the 
private lectures held by August Wilhelm Schlegel in Berlin 
during the summer 1803 on the “‘Enzyklopidie der Wissen- 
schaften.”’ 

These studies, diverse as they are in approach and content, 
are most valuable and profound contributions to their subject 
matter, in spite of the fact that the reading is made unneces- 
sarily difficult by the unintelligible language of so many para- 
graphs dispersed throughout their three hundred thirty-three 
pages. 

THEODORE GEISSENDOERFER 
University of Illinois 





Tue Pepys BAtaps. Edited by Hyder Edward Rollins. Volume 
vir: 1693-1702, Numbers 428-505. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1931. Volume vu: Indexes. 1932. 


With these two volumes Professor Rollins brings to an end 
his work on the Pepys ballads. The preceding volumes have 
already been noticed in this Journal (xxx, 285-289, xxx1, 287- 
289). The content of Volume vu, covering the years 1693-1702, 
ballads 428-505, is similar to that of the four preceding volumes, 
except that politics occupies less of the balladists’ attention. 
War has become as it were the regular business of the nation 
and no longer excites the man in the street as it did when the 
success of the Revolution was still problematical. Slightly more 
than half of the pieces in Volume vu might be classed as politi- 
cal. Apparently the most interesting political occurrences were 
the plot against William’s life in 1696 and the prosecution of the 
conspirators, which occasioned eight of the ballads, and the new 
coinage of the same year, which prompted four. Vulgar romance 
and the criminal calendar (including two pieces on the pirate 
Every i.e., Avery) account for nearly half the items in the 
volume. 

Volume vit contains “Additions and Corrections,” fifteen 
pages, and two elaborate indexes: one of titles, first lines, re- 
frains, and tunes, and another of names, subjects, and words. 
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The latter is extremely well conceived and executed. It notes 
thirteen words or meanings not found in the Oxford Dictionary 
(to which should have been added the word fligger, viz, 307, not 
in the index and not in the Dictionary); it lists in one place 
the names of the ballad printers and publishers—nearly one 
hundred and forty of them!—mentioned in the course of the 
work, in another all the proverbs found, in another the localities 
—streets, buildings, etc.—of London. In fact, it is a treasure 
house of information, making immediately accessible to the 
user all the particulars of names, places, locutions, and allusions 
contained in the five hundred and five ballads reprinted and the 
not less informative headnotes thereto. 

But this final volume does not contain what I ventured to 
hope it would when I reviewed the first three volumes, namely, 
that complete catalog of the Pepys ballads which Professor Rol- 
lins in the preface to his Pepysian Garland “hoped to make some 
day.” His own Analytical Index to the Ballad Entries in the Sta- 
tioners’ Registers does not take the place of such a catalog, for 
“ballad entries were rarely made”’ in the Registers from 1676 to 
1709, the period within which Pepys was most actively collecting 
ballads. The result is that we still do not know what ballads are 
included in the collection. Ebsworth, Professor Rollins tells us, 
(Pepysian Garland, vii), reckoned that there were in the col- 
lection “1671 distinct ballads,” of which ‘964 are unique.” 
Professor Rollins has printed 505 of them in this work, and 73 in 
A Pepysian Garland; 110 “are reproduced (usually from other 
copies than Pepys’s) in The Roxburghe Ballads and The Bagford 
Ballads” (The Pepys Ballads 1, vii-viii), making all together 689. 
What, one wonders, is the character of the nearly three hundred 
not accounted for? We are still not in possession of the Pepys 
collection—even if we have been able to search out in the pub- 
lications of the Ballad Society the 110 there reproduced “from 
other copies.” But a catalog of the contents of Pepys’s five 
volumes, distinguishing those reprinted in the present work and 
those reprinted in the Ballad Society’s volumes and elsewhere, 
would have given us a complete list by means of which (since 
ballad titles are generally descriptive) we should be able to 
identify or at least to tell the nature of all the items in the col- 
lection. This is perhaps merely the expression of a personal dis- 
appointment. No doubt there were limitations both of time 
and of resources that prevented the inclusion of such a catalog. 
As the editor says in the preface to the penultimate volume, 
where he explains and laments his inability to carry out his 
original plan of publishing all of the collection, we have reason 
to be thankful that the Harvard University Press was able and 
willing to finance the publication of the eight volumes to which 
Professor Rollins was finally obliged to restrict himself. And all 
students of broadside balladry will acknowledge their debt to 
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him not only for making these 505 texts accessible but for the 
mine of pertinent information and the exact and illuminating 
scholarship which mark The Pepys Ballads. 

H. M. BELDEN 


University of Missouri 





Tuomas Heywoop, PLAYWRIGHT AND MISCELLANIST. By 
Arthur Melville Clark. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1931. 


A Stupy oF PATRIOTISM IN THE ELIZABETHAN DRAMA. By 
Richard Vliet Lindabury. Princeton University Press, 1931. 


Tue Extra-DRAMATIC MOMENT IN ELIZABETHAN PLays BE- 
FORE 1616. By Doris Fenton (Univ. of Pennsylvania) Phila- 
delphia, 1930. 


Dr. Clark offers, as was to be expected, a notably careful 
account of Heywood’s long life and multifarious activities. His 
book is comprehensive, sane in tone, well documented, and well 
indexed. It will be valuable for reference, and should be in all 
Elizabethan libraries. The author makes no great claims for his 
poet. Perhaps he has even a little exaggerated the biographer’s 
duty of not over-lauding his subject; or perhaps this impression 
comes from the large amount of space required by his consci- 
entious analysis of Heywood’s voluminous cyclopedic and jour- 
nalistic works. 

The book gives us a few new points about Heywood’s life; 
e.g., evidence that the author of the Apology for Actors ended his 
days a militant Puritan. It claims for him several pamphlets 
hitherto anonymous; argues for his authorship of Appius and 
Virginia, Dick of Devonshire, and A Yorkshire Tragedy; and 
fixes upon him the discredit of considerable perversions of Mar- 
lowe’s Jew of Malta. For the most part, however, Dr. Clark 
dissents from conjectural ascriptions. His book is not easy to 
read, but it is useful; and when the material invites, as in the 
final chapter on Heywood the Dramatist, he shows that he can 
write. 

Dr. Lindabury’s attempt to study the attitude of Eliza- 
bethan dramatists to patriotism under thirteen heads, beginning 
with “England” and ending with “‘Queen Elizabeth,” belongs to 
the class of monograph that benefits the author more than the 
reader. In producing it Dr. Lindabury has presumably acquired 
an enviable command of his subject. One would envy him more 
sincerely if he had not found it proper to gibe at himself and his 
work in a rhymed “dedication” mimicking Keats, in which he 
makes doleful contrast between the bards of passion and of 
mirth and “quite another breed of men,” that “writes in schol- 
arly reviews dunces’ tributes to the Muse.” Keats would have 
been the last man so to dub any sane and severe study of 
Elizabethan drama. At times (as in the section where he illus- 
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trates the coldness of the dramatists toward the sea and sea- 
faring) Dr. Lindabury is able to draw some striking conclusions, 
but unreality mars much of this conscientious work; for a nor- 
mal inquirer, seeking the facts about Elizabethan patriotism, 
would not turn solely to the dramatists, nor to all the dramatists 
equally. A sentence at the close of chapter xii hits the nail on the 
head: 


All that one can say about this passage is that it tells a great deal about Chap- 
man, but nothing, by reason of its isolation, about the Elizabethan Age. 


How true! and how true of many of the other passages so la- 
boriously collected. 

Miss Fenton has undertaken also to glean from nearly the 
entire printed body of Elizabethan drama; and since her aim 
was definite, her subject relevant, and her industry great, she 
has produced a useful dissertation. The “extradramatic mo- 
ment” that she treats is the occasion when one of the characters 
in a play speaks, not to other actors, but directly to the audi- 
ence. She has reviewed very well the extent of the practice and 
the purposes that lay behind it. 

TUCKER BROOKE 
Yale University 





SHELLEY UND DIE BILDENDE Kunst. Von Ilse O’Sullivan- 
Kéhling. Halle Salle. Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1929. 


This dissertation, written at the University of Freiburg, is a 
study of the evolution of Shelley’s appreciation of and indebted- 
ness to the plastic arts, painting, sculpture, and architecture. 
The first part of the dissertation is an analysis of Shelley’s re- 
actions to these arts before his journey to Italy; and the second 
part, which is the longer part, is chiefly a critical explanation of 
those letters in which Shelley described to Peacock the works of 
art which he saw in the various cities of Italy. The dissertation 
is somewhat disappointing to a student of Shelley’s poetry, for 
the emphasis is placed upon Shelley’s appreciation of the plastic 
arts rather than upon his employment of his reactions to these 
arts in his poetry. 

Miss O’Sullivan-Kéhling analyzes her material in chrono- 
logical order and she brings out clearly the changes in Shelley’s 
appreciation of the plastic arts. In the first part of his literary 
career, Shelley was indifferent, if not hostile, to the plastic arts, 
and his description of these arts was superficial. Hogg com- 
plained that “‘Shelley was always unwilling to visit the remark- 
able specimens of architecture, the objects of art, and the vari- 
ous antiquities that adorn Oxford...” Shelley’s hatred of 
Christianity and feudal society and his humanitarian passion for 
reforming the world obstructed his appreciation of the plastic 
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arts. He regarded mediaeval cathedrals and castles, for in- 
stance, as creations of superstition and tyranny. This hostility 
to the plastic arts appears in the letters which he wrote on his 
elopement with Harriet Westbrook to Scotland in the late 
summer and fall of 1811 and on his two visits to Ireland in 1812 
and 1813. This attitude to the plastic arts appears also in the 
records of his elopement with Mary Godwin to the continent in 
the late summer of 1814. The awakening of his appreciation of 
the plastic arts occurred in the spring of 1815 after he and Mary 
Godwin had returned to London from their six weeks’ tour of 
the continent. In Mary Godwin’s diary for this period, there is 
mention of visits to museums. Under the date of May 10, for 
instance, there is the entry: “Go with Jefferson and Shelley to 
British Museum ... attend most to the statues; return at 2.” 
On their second tour of the continent in the spring and summer 
of 1816, Shelley and Mary Godwin sought out works of art with 
the enthusiasm of the typical tourist. The causes of this change 
in Shelley’s attitude to the plastic arts, Miss O’Sullivan-Kéhling 
suggested, were partly the waning of his hopes of reforming the 
world and partly his study of Italian literature. At the same time 
he renewed his study of Greek literature and philosophy. His 
Platonism, his system of ideal beauty, caused him to find in 
Greek architecture and sculpture with their noble simplicity and 
quiet grandeur the closest approximation of his ideal of plastic 
art. “One of my chief objects in Italy,” he wrote Maria Gisborne 
on October 13 or 14, 1819, “‘being the observing in statuary and 
painting the degree in which, and the rules according to which, 
that ideal beauty, of which we have so intense yet so obscure 
an apprehension, is realized in external forms.” 

The peculiar character of Shelley’s sensory system influenced 
his reactions to the plastic arts. He was never able to describe a 
work of painting, sculpture, or architecture as it was in itself— 
that is, in clear, firm, static form. His motor sensations were so 
dominant that they either obstructed or assimilated his other 
sensations. ““Etwas Schwebendes, Verschleierndes,’’ Miss O’Sul- 
livan-Kéhling observed, “kommt iiber den urspriinglichen 
Augeneindruck und modifiziert ihn in Shelley’s Vorstellung zu 
einer Komposition aus Flammen, Wolken, Farbténen und 
andern, nicht nur ungreifbaren, sondern auch fast unbeschreib- 
lichen ‘Substanzen’ der Atmosphire.”’ Shelley could see and de- 
scribe the fleeting shadows of ideal beauty in the ever-changing 
world of matter but, it seems, he could not have seen or de- 
scribed ideal beauty itself, which is absolute and unchanging. 
His descriptions of statues and buildings show, at least, that he 
converted in his mind that which was firm and static into that 
which was moving and soaring. 

C. L. FINNEY 
University of Illinois 
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Tue RECEPTION OF ENGLISH LITERATURE IN GERMANY. By 
Lawrence M. Price, University of California Press, 1932. 
vii+ 596 pp. 22cm. 


Professor Price is already well known to students of Anglo- 
German literary relations for his admirable Bibliography and 
survey of this field, published in two parts, 1919-20, and em- 
bracing 111 pages of bibliography, 505 pages of survey. Also for 
various scholarly articles on single phases of English-German 
influence. The present volume, no less ambitious in its plan and 
execution than its predecessor, will at once take its place beside 
the other as a standard and indispensable work of reference. It is 
conceivable that one might wish to take issue with the author 
on an individual point; and it is to be expected that further re- 
search into particular corners of his vast territory will shed new 
light on influences exerted by or on single authors or groups of 
them. But it may be confidently asserted that in its main lines 
Price’s work will not have to be done again, that it will stand 
indefinitely, a monument to his industry, his good judgment, 
his scholarly intelligence. Since I do not feel competent to sit in 
judgment on the work as a whole, and have no desire to pick 
flaws in its detail, I shall attempt what may be even more useful 
to the reader: a somewhat detailed analysis of its content and 
method. 

To begin with, this study also falls into two parts, a bibli- 
ography of the entire field, and a descriptive and critical survey 
of it. The survey comes first in the volume, preceded by a useful 
table of contents. It consists of 25 chapters grouped under three 
headings: The eighteenth century and earlier (back of the 
seventeenth century the author hardly goes, nor is there much 
of note prior to that time), pp. 1-256; Shakespeare in Germany, 
pp. 259-346; the nineteenth century and thereafter, pp. 349- 
443. Authors whose influence has been sufficiently pronounced, 
or whose work was so widely noticed in Germany, as to justify 
their mention in the chapter headings, include: Addison, Pope, 
Thomson, Shaftesbury, Milton, Young, Macpherson (Ossian), 
Percy (of the Religues), Richardson, Fielding, Sterne, Gold- 
smith, Dryden, Scott, Byron, and Dickens. 

The discussion ranges far and wide, taking in not only the 
sources and their utilization in German works, but also the 
attitude of contemporary and subsequent critics to the British 
authors involved, and digesting special monographs, histories of 
literature, dissertations, pamphlets, reviews of any or all of 
these, and periodical articles as far as available. A vast array of 
footnotes bolsters up the author’s views at every point, and 
bears eloquent witness to his zeal—for many of them are not 
merely references, but contain critical remarks by the author. 
Frequent, sometimes fairly extensive quotations, carefully and 
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intelligently selected, enliven the treatment and relieve the 
reader’s eye, at the same time heightening the impression of 
veracity which the entire work makes. The author’s style is very 
good, and he succeeds in investing even rather dry topics with a 
certain liveliness, as well as with real interest. 

The inclusiveness of this survey may be partly judged from 
the fact that the index of authors occupies twenty closely 
printed pages. However, this is in a sense a subject-index as well 
as one of names, for under Addison, for instance, we have: Addi- 
son and Bodmer, Addison and Brawe, and so on through 25 
different names of German writers. 

One caution should perhaps be uttered at this point. The 
reader will find no sweeping generalizations by way of chapter 
or section summaries: Price’s method is more that of the case- 
study, and he is content for the most part to establish the effect 
of a given English author on a given period or group of persons 
in Germany. Perhaps it would be impossible to find any general 
formula under which to muster German judgments of Shake- 
speare, for instance, or even sucha writer as Richardson; and an 
attempt to formulate such judgments might have laid Price open 
to justified criticism. On the other hand, Price’s book will 
supply any critic who desires to arrive at a summary opinion 
on such a matter with all the information and materials he re- 
quires. 

The bibliography is virtually an independent publication, 
with its own index and table of contents, and a very substantial 
one: it covers pages 447-575. Like the survey, it is divided into 
three parts, with the same headings, so that it moves parallel to 
the author’s critical discussion of these topics, presenting as it 
were the skeleton which he has so skillfully and attractively 
supplied with living flesh and at times even with clothing. 

The thoughtful care with which the bibliography has been 
compiled and then arranged is evident on every page, and the 
skill exhibited in its disposition is eloquent of both intelligence 
and practical sense. Running headings facilitate the use of its 
material, and serial numbers are provided, indispensable for 
cross-referencing and indexing. The value of the bibliography is 
moreover greatly enhanced by the author’s critical comments on 
many of its items, as also by his listing of all the reviews of a 
book or pamphlet that he has found. 

One minor criticism of the bibliography, to be sure, I should 
be inclined to make. Price arranges the titles under a given sub- 
head by date of issue; but what strikes the eye is a series of non- 
alphabetical names on the left-hand side of the page, his serial 
numbers on the right. I believe it to be sound practice to bring 
into prominence the feature on which your arrangement de- 
pends, and I think he would have done better to print the date 
to the left of the name. It may be said, however, that since 
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most of the groups of titles are fairly small (i.e., there are many 
sub-heads), this is not often a serious disadvantage. Besides, the 
author-index will enable the student to find any desired item with 
ease. 

Another minor defect, for my feeling, concerns the page- 
headings. I deprecate the practice of repeating the title of a book 
on every left-hand page; but admit that throughout the survey 
part of this volume no harm is done thereby. In the bibli- 
ography, however, we have the title on one page, and the word 
Bibliography on the other. What would have been really very 
useful is a series of headings guiding the reader to a general idea 
of the course of the bibliography. 

On p. 456 Price lists Albert Cohn’s Shakespeare in Germany, 
but fails to inform us that the volume contains not only an ac- 
count of the plays performed by the English actors, but also the 
texts of a number of them. He knows the facts; it was merely a 
slip not to mention them here. 

The proofreading of such a volume as this is about as exact- 
ing as it could be, and it is not to be wondered at that there are 
a good many errors which should have been caught and cor- 
rected. Most of them are fortunately not serious, but I must call 
attention to one which is quite unfortunate, because the average 
reader has no corrective for it. This is a confusion of dates on 
page 21, where we read of Herzog Heinrich Julius that in the 
space of two years, 1593 f., he wrote twelve plays, etc., and then 
a few lines below that “in the year 1790... he went to the 
Danish court...” The latter date is of course the erroneous 
one. Incorrect is the indexing of Hoffmann von Fallersleben 
under letter F, but this is not likely to disturb anyone very 
much. Most readers will guess that “similarity” on page 383 
stands for “‘similarly.”’ 

The faults of the volume are trivial, its merits immense: I 
should almost apologize for mentioning the faults at all. Pro- 
fessor Price is to be warmly commended and congratulated on 
the successful achievement of a great and useful task. 

BAYARD Q. MorRGAN 
University of Wisconsin 





THomas Harpys NATURANSICHT IN SEINEN ROMANEN. By 
Frieda Vogt. Hamburg, 1932. 


This is just another doctor’s thesis on the popular and diffi- 
cult subject of “Nature” in Hardy, and it serves merely to make 
confusion worse confounded. Dr. Vogt never seems clear as to 
the distinction between Hardy’s fondness for the country and 
his conception of nature in the abstract as the sum of forces in 
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the outside world affecting the conduct and destiny of men. She 
sometimes writes as if Hardy’s ‘‘Naturansicht” and his philoso- 
phy were two non-communicating compartments of his thought. 
She classifies his ‘‘view of nature” under such fruitless and un- 
illuminating categories as field and meadow, forest, sea, and 
starry heavens. Her chapter on Hardy’s view of nature in the 
light of criticism is a chronological rehash of miscellaneous re- 
marks on the subject of nature in Hardy. She is particularly in- 
adequate in her account of Hedgcock’s French dissertation, in 
which, for once, a valiant effort was made to relate Hardy’s view 
of nature to his general philosophy. 

Typical of her inadequacy is the assurance with which she 
quotes the statement of an American scholar that in Hardy’s 
novels, ‘‘Nature gradually disappears from the field of Hardy’s 
interest—in ‘Jude’ entirely so.’’ The only sense in which Nature 
can be said to have disappeared in Jude is that the settings are 
mainly urban rather than rural. But there are still the crows 
whom the boy is too compassionate to scare away from the 
grainfield; there are the male organs of the pig which Arabella 
throws at Jude to attract his attention; and the cry of the 
wounded hare which brings Jude and Sue together at a critical 
point in the story. And there are perhaps more references to 
nature conceived in the abstract than in any other work of 
Hardy,—‘‘Nature’s logic”’ which was too horrid for the boy; the 
Nature which intended Sue “‘to be left intact’’; “‘the scorn of 
Nature for man’s finer emotions’’; ‘“‘Nature’s law,”’ which, ac- 
cording to Sue, is “mutual butchery”; “‘unbiassed Nature,” 
which cares not for marriage vows; and “insulted Nature,” 
which, as Hardy quotes Gibbon, ‘“‘sometimes vindicated her 
rights’”’ against the repressions of asceticism. The business of a 
doctor’s thesis is not to quote, without verification, the state- 
ments of earlier writers, but to show whether or not they are 
true. 

A main conclusion of Dr. Vogt’s thesis is that ‘“Hardy’s view 
of nature is in the main naive and spontaneous.” Nothing can 
be farther from the truth, as shown by her own citations. 
Hardy’s love of the country and country ways is indeed simple, 
natural, and heartfelt. He is a deliberate cultivator of the 
“primitive.’’ But the word naive has no conceivable application 
to the view of nature developed in A Pair of Blue Eyes, The 
Mayor of Casterbridge, Tess of the D’Urbervilles and Jude the 
Obscure. Here again, as so often in doctors’ theses, we have an 
assembling of data that gets us nowhere because of a want of 
definition of terms and objectives and the neglect of order and 
logic in drawing conclusions. 

JosEPH WARREN BEACH 


University of Minnesota 
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Die ERZAHLKUNST IN THACKERAY’S “VANITY Farr.” By Lud- 
wig Baucke. Hamburg, 1932. 


Dr. Baucke’s study of Thackeray’s narrative art in Vanity 
Fair is nothing short of an epoch-marking performance, and 
gives evidence of the extraordinary vitality of the English semi- 
nar conducted in Hamburg University by Professor Emil Wolff. 
This is the first minutely detailed study of an English novel 
which I have ever seen in print. It cannot fail to be a suggestive 
model for any scholar undertaking to make a similar analysis. 
It combines laboratory precision and fulness in the notation of 
facts with great ingenuity in classifying them with regard to 
their artistic intention and effect. For example, the reader will 
find a detailed discussion and illustration of Thackeray’s use of 
the authorial “I” for a great variety of esthetic ends, including 
the illusion of reality. Other elements of his technique discussed 
are chronology, exposition, chapter-headings, the introduction 
of the characters, description of persons and places, dialogue, the 
structure of the chapter with regard to matter included, and the 
general structure of the work with regard to the interweaving of 
the several threads of narrative. 

Here we have, for the first time perhaps, a novel put under 
the microscope like a mass of algae or a strand of vegetable fibre. 
German thoroughness is the great note of the work. But along 
with that goes the metaphysical subtlety of the Germans in 
finding reasons and noting distinctions. I cannot measure my 
praise for what Dr. Baucke has done. But since the future is 
likely to witness a deluge of such microscopic studies, I feel 
bound to indicate certain critical reservations which should be 
made in regard to this general procedure. 

My first reservation is on the side of writing—of the verbal 
communication of thought and opinion. Even in works of erudi- 
tion I see no good reason why the discussion should be so dense 
with facts that one “‘cannot see the forest for the leaves.”’ Liter- 
ary scholarship should be literary as well as scientific. In the 
main text discussion, significance, inference, comparison, con- 
clusion should be dominant. Surely with a little pains the great 
mass of data may be relegated to footnote and appendix, leaving 
the main page and large type for the illumination—instead of 
the burdening and perplexing—of the reader. 

My other reservation is on the side of critical perspective. 
How can one reach right conclusions on the technique of Vanity 
Fair with no reference whatever to Clarissa Harlowe, Pride and 
Prejudice, The Return of the Native, The Old Wives’ Tale, let 
alone Anna Karenina, Madame Bovary, L’ Assommoir, and Bud- 
denbrooks? It is like trying to explain Carlyle without reference 
to either English utilitarianism or German idealism, or to ex- 
plain Einstein without reference to Newton. Any appraisal of 
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Thackeray’s narrative art will gain 100 per cent in validity and 
importance which takes somewhat into account the evolution of 
novelistic technique and compares his procedure and effect with 
those of certain equally great masters who differ from him little, 
much, or foto celo. 

But, with these reservations made, the great thing is to note 
the superb and unique performance of Dr. Baucke and pay our 
compliments once more to German scholarship in English. 

JosepH WARREN BEACH 
University of Minnesota 





HANDBUCH DER ENGLANDKUNDE, Erster Teil. Mit Beitrigen von 
M. Deutschbein, B. Fehr, W. Halbfass, F. Knapp, R. Miiller- 
Freienfels, H. Niewéhner, Fr. W. von Rauchhaupt, L. Riess 
und E. Vowinckel. Zweite, verbesserte Auflage. Frankfurt a. 
Main: Moritz Diesterweg, 1930. Pp. xv+350. (Handbiicher 
der Auslandskunde. Herausgegeben von Dr. Paul Hartig und 
Dr. Wilhelm Schellberg.) 

“‘We have come to realize once more that truth cannot be un- 
covered by one people alone but only by our common humanity, 
divided though it be into many nations. Once more we have 
come to feel the influence of the Weltkuliur which unites the 
various peoples on a higher level. . . . To prepare the way ina 
scientific manner for the appearance of the new spiritual 
(getstigen) world, that is the task which the editors of these 
manuals of Auslandskunde have set themselves.”’ It is a worthy 
task and in part, at least, it has been worthily performed. 

The volume under consideration is the first of two dealing 
with some of the more important phases of English history and 
civilization. The work is a collection of nine essays, each pre- 
pared by a scholar who might claim to have an intimate knowl- 
edge of the field assigned. In most cases this claim seems to have 
a secure basis. Professor Halbfass (Jena) writes with evident 
knowledge and understanding of the physical conditions, the 
material resources, and the economic organization of the British 
Isles. Dr. Miiller-Freienfels discusses English philosophy and 
science in an illuminating essay written almost entirely from the 
sources. Professor Fehr (Ziirich) in his chapter on the English 
lyric shows an extensive acquaintance both with the primary 
materials of his subject and with the pertinent critical and his- 
torical studies. The same appears to be true of Dr. Vowinckel’s 
discriminating study of the English novel and to the presenta- 
tion of the claims of British art from the critical though highly 
sympathetic pen of Professor Knapp (Wiirzburg). It goes with- 
out saying, of course, that in a paper of thirty or even fifty 
pages one can give little more than a summary treatment to a 
subject that has had such a long and brilliant history as the 
English lyric or English art. 
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The second essay in the collection is a discussion of the Eng- 
lish national character (Volkstum) by Professor Deutschbein 
(Marburg). He describes the Englishman as an active and dy- 
namic person who has, at the same time, a real dignity and 
knows how to exercise self-restraint. He has a profound respect 
for facts and believes in the virtue of common sense. Above all 
he is a confirmed individualist: he insists on his own rights but 
is usually willing to respect the rights of others. 

In this diagnosis there is nothing that is really new: the 
Englishman has usually been credited with all the qualities that 
Dr. Deutschbein ascribes to him. More important is the au- 
thor’s presentation of the manner in which the Englishman’s 
attitude toward his environment finds expression in the forms 
and idioms of the English language. The national virtue of self- 
restraint shows itself, he finds, in the fact that the Englishman 
uses the imperative in a milder form than that employed by his 
Eurepean neighbors. Again, his more dynamic qualities appear 
in his choice of metaphoric expressions which are usually sought 
in the province of the will (Willensphare). 

To a large extent the remaining chapters serve as commen- 
taries on the generalizations stated in Dr. Deutschbein’s essay. 
In the discussion of the lyric, emphasis is placed on the individu- 
alistic attitude. In this respect the English lyricists are in kin- 
ship with the German poets, who do not, however, carry the 
Individualisierung quite so far. 

Mental habits which are distinctly English are also found in 
British philosophy and science. Dr. Miiller-Freienfels regards 
the English philosophic school as a continuation of the nominal- 
istic wing of scholasticism. Nominalism was a belief that general 
ideas could be derived only through a careful study of related 
facts. Its last great exponent was the Englishman William of 
Ockham. It is therefore not at all strange that Bacon’s logic and 
Darwin’s theory of evolution should take form on British soil. 
The author recognizes the fact that English philosophy has de- 
veloped a series of more or less diverging creeds, such as the 
materialism of Hobbes, the utilitarianism of John Stuart Mill, 
and the pragmatism of William James (American independence 
does not extend to philosophy); but he regards them all as the 
offspring of nominalistic thought. 

The same respect for the facts is brought out in an account 
of the development of English law by Professor von Rauch- 
haupt (Heidelberg). The Common Law is based on principles 
that were developed in the thirteenth century; these principles 
were not formulated by great judicial philosophers but grew out 
of actual experience on the judicial circuit. The author is not dis- 
posed to allow much credit to the Roman law as a source of the 
Common Law; he seems to ignore the fact that the English 
judges of the middle ages were, many of them, thoroughly 
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grounded in the principles of the Civil Law and frequently drew 
on its resources when the native system had nothing to offer. 

The reviewer would also question the statement that the 
office of justice of the peace had its origin in 1285 (p. 73); 1361 
seems a more likely date. Nor does it seem correct to speak of 
the Stuart dynasty in England as Catholic (p. 75) in view of the 
fact that only one of the five Stuart sovereigns was of that faith. 
Walpole, later Earl of Orford (not Oxford) was scarcely the 
leader of the Whigs as early as 1701 (p. 77), insamuch as that 
was his first year in parliament and his age was only twenty-five. 
The author’s characterization of eighteenth century parties as 
‘Liberal-Protestant Whigs (Scots) and Conservative-Catholic 
Tories (Irish)’ (idid.) is strangely at variance with the facts: 
both parties were Protestant, both were English, and there were 
no Irish members in parliament before 1801. 

In a chapter on the social order in England the late Professor 
Riess (Berlin) has traced the emergence of social classes from the 
days of Anglo-Saxon simplicity to our own chaotic time. His 
conclusion is that English society is and always has been aristo- 
cratic in character; no doubt he means by this that the masses 
have always looked to the aristocracy for leadership. The author 
does not seem to regard the British element in the English race 
as very important. In this respect he differs from historians like 
Thomas Hodgkin who would change Anglo-Saxon to Anglo-Cel- 
tic. The Normans, he believes, were as thoroughly Germanic as 
the Anglo-Saxon (p. 257) which can scarcely have been true in 
1066. The English government did not require uniformity of 
doctrine (Bekenntniss) (p. 268) but of worship. The parliamen- 
tary term of office was extended in 1716, not to confirm parlia- 
mentary control (p. 274), but to avoid an election in a critical 
year. It is probably true that many Americans of the Puritan 
tendency regard abstention from alcoholic liquors as a divine 
injunction; but the reviewer does not believe that the command- 
ment is also held to cover tobacco (p. 271). 

In the closing chapter Dr. Niewéhner accounts for the origin 
of the English state and shows how it differs in its nature from 
other important political bodies. The subjects that he discusses 
are chiefly constitutional: the kingship, the houses of parlia- 
ment, suffrage, political parties, and the like. On the wesen of 
the state he has many interesting observations; on the werden 
he is not always so happy in his statements. Liber homo in Magna 
Carta should not be taken to mean a free man but a privileged 
man (p. 293). The Asquith Liberals are not in alliance with the 
Labor party (p. 319); their faces are rather turned toward the 
right. There are other statements that might be questioned; 
but the reviewer will content himself with the observation that 
before the volume is given another printing the essays dealing 
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with the institutional arrangements of the English people should 
have a careful revision. 
LAURENCE M. LARSON 
University of Illinois 





STUDIEN ZUR SPRECHKULTUR DER GOETHEZEIT. Von Wittsack, 
Dr. Phil. Walter. xxx-+ 220 Seiten. Berlin: Junker und Diinn- 
haupt. 1932. Preis RM 6. 


Zum ersten Mal wird hier versucht, die sprecherische 
Haltung der Goethezeit zusammenhingend darzustellen. Der 
Verfasser liefert mit dieser Arbeit einen wertvollen Beitrag zur 
Erkenntnis der Kulturprobleme dieser fiir die geistige Bildung 
Deutschlands hochbedeutsamen Zeit und fillt damit eine emp- 
findliche Liicke unserer Literatur- und Kulturforschung iiber- 
haupt aus. Das Werk ist iiber die urspriinglich geplante Darstel- 
lung der Anschauung Goethes iiber die Probleme des gesproch- 
enen Wortes weit hinausgewachsen. Unter umfassender Be- 
nutzung der Quellen, die sich ihm bei der Durchforschung der 
Goetheschen Bibliothek in iiberraschender Fiille darboten, 
versucht Walter Wittsack zu einer Erkenntnis und systemat- 
ischen Darstellung des Gesamtproblems der Sprechsprache der 
zur Behandlung stehenden Epoche vorzudringen, wobei er nie 
die geistesgeschichtliche Orientierung aus dem Auge verliert. 

Die Arbeit teilt sich in drei Hauptabschnitte auf: 

1. Wegbereitung.—Hier wird ein Riickblick auf die Sprach- 
pflege vorgoethescher Zeit gegeben und die Sprechkunstvoraus- 
setzungen und Sprechkunstforderungen im allgemeinen ana- 
lysiert. 

2. Wege der Verwirklichung.—Die Hauptteile dieses Ab- 
schnittes sind ‘‘Sprechkunstgeschichtliche Orientierungen,” 
“Sprechkunstwollen” und “Sprechkunstpraxis,” von denen 
besonders die beiden zuletzt genannten eine Fiille feiner Beo- 
bachtungen und wertvoller Tatsachenaufweise zur Geschichte 
der Sprechkunst enthalten. 

3. Riickblick—Zusammenfassend werden noch einmal die 
wesentlichen Erkenntnisse in klarer und gedringter Form dem 
Leser dargeboten, dem hier besonders bewusst wird, welche 
Verbreitung und Entwicklung die Sprechkunst bereits zur Zeit 
Goethes erfahren hat. 

In einem Anhang werden die wichtigsten Abschnitte aus den 
Quellen z.T. in Facksimile dargeboten. Eine chronologisch 
geordnete Bibliographie zur allgemeinen Vortragstheorie und 
zur Deklamationsgeschichte macht den Beschluss dieser ver- 
stindnisvollen und griindlichen Arbeit, die nicht nur dem 
Sprechkundler sondern auch dem Literarhistoriker wirmstens 
empfohlen werden kann. 

ErIcH FUNKE 
The State University of Iowa 
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Norsk RrxsMALsoRDBOK. Trygve Knudsen, og Alf Sommerfelt. 
Oslo. H. Aschehoug & Co.’s Forlag. Hefte 1-3 (a-bort). 
1930-31. 


The Scandinavian countries have shown in recent years a 
remarkable lexicographical activity, of which the above work is 
a new example. The circumstances of its origin are set forth in 
the “Forord” at the beginning. It aims to give a definite dic- 
tionary basis to the Dano-Norwegian “‘Riksm4l,” which is, as 
is doubtless generally known, on the defensive against the en- 
croachments of the more strictly Norwegian “Landsmal.” The 
first three fascicles contain 412 columns (2 columns to a page) 
of closely printed text and give the impression of a high degree 
of completeness. Such indeed is this completeness that one may 
find on the same page the very foreign-looking entry “‘all right” 
together with that acquisition of recent civilization “‘alligator- 
pere.” The number of foreign words (loanwords) is relatively 
great. In fact, if one count as such the original stratum of 
Danish, there is naturally little left that can be called Norwe- 
gian, and that little is either adaptation of Danish cognates or 
itself essentially loan. One may perhaps from this point of view 
be able to understand somewhat the attitude of the advocates of 
the ‘“‘Landsmal,” though to the unprejudiced outsider it may 
still seem an unnecessary linguistic and cultural tragedy that 
the language of Ibsen and Bjérnson and many another excellent 
author be even threatened with the possibility of extinction and 
of being supplanted by something much less highly developed. 


A. LERoy ANDREWS 
Cornell University 
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BRIEF MENTION 


Geschichte der Gotischen Literatur, By R. Plate. Berlin und 
Bonn: F. Diimmlers Verlag, 1931. 83 pp. Paper, M. 2.80. This 
little volume in the series ‘‘Diimmlers philologische Hilfsbiicher” 
gives, as an introduction, an outline of the history of the Gothic 
tribes. The history of the literature includes evidences of a secu- 
lar literature, and proceeds to the main theme: Wulfila himself 
and his doctrines; the Gothic Bible (MSS, sources, and style). 
Pages 39-49 contain translations of the Greek and Latin source 
materials in Streitberg’s Gotische Bibel,? xv1-xxv. This handy 
companion to Gothic studies closes with a discussion of the 
“Skeireins” (accompanied by a complete translation) and of the 
non-literary Gothic fragments. Plate’s work is more than a 
compilation— it shows in the text and in the numerous foot- 
notes a conscientious study of the important literature on the 
subject. His claim that it rests on a scientific basis and is at the 
same time readable, is justified. It should be in the hands of the 
American graduate student in Germanics. 

C. A. WILLIAMS 
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